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The  Irish  Brigade  of  France  at  the  Siege 
of  Savannah,  1779 

By  W.  S,  Murphy* 

The  Siege  of  Savannah,  in  1779,  one  and  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago,  constituted  the  second  attempt  on  the  part  of  France 
to  render  military  aid  on  a  large  scale  to  the  rebellious  American 
colonies.  The  first  attempt  lasted  from  July  7,  1778,  when  Ad¬ 
miral  D’Elstaing  anchored  a  substantial  fleet,  transporting  upwards 
of  1,000  infantry,  off  the  Delaware  Capes,  to  November  4th 
of  that  year,  when  the  French  fleet  sailed  away.  The  result  of 
this  expedition  was  nothing  less  than  three  separate  failures: 
firstly,  to  defeat  Admiral  Howe’s  British  fleet  off  the  Delaware 
Capes;  secondly,  to  do  the  same  thing  in  New  York  Harbor;  and 
thirdly,  to  consummate  the  French- American  plan  of  driving  the 
British  from  Rhode  Island.  Following  his  third  failure.  Admiral 
D’Estaing  sailed  his  fleet  to  Boston  for  repairs  and  thence,  ignomi- 
niously  enough,  back  to  the  West  Indies. 

On  December  14th,  only  five  days  after  the  last  of  his  ships 
had  reached  Martinique,  D’F.staing  learned  that  Admiral  Bar¬ 
rington  had  just  set  his  British  fleet  in  the  principal  harbor  of 
the  French  island  of  Saint  Lucia,  roughly  sixty  miles  away,  and 
was  preparing  to  take  possession  of  that  outpost.  Two  days  later, 
the  French  fleet,  numerically  double  that  of  Barrington,  con¬ 
fronted  the  latter  at  his  Saint  Lucian  anchorage.  Twice  D’Estaing 
sailed  his  ships  along  the  British  line;  and  twice,  foregoing  a 
promising  naval  action,  he  confined  himself  to  cannonading  at 
long  range.  Then  he  sailed  his  command  into  another  bay  of 
that  island,  landed  his  infantry,  and  suffered  a  blistering  defeat 
from  the  British  garrison.  Immediately  thereafter,  he  re-embarked 
his  troops  and  sailed  his  fleet  back  to  the  safety  of  Martinique. 
Two  months  later,  in  February,  1779,  Admiral  De  Grasse  ar¬ 
rived  from  France  with  a  sizeable  squadron  and  a  convoy  of  troops. 
The  following  April,  Admiral  Vaudreuil  arrived  from  French 

*Mr.  Murphy  lives  In  New  York.  He  was  born  in  Massachusetts  and  is 
a  graduate  of  Harvard.  His  career  has  been  in  the  field  of  international  fi¬ 
nance,  though  he  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  research  in  special  as¬ 
pects  of  military  history. 
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Africa  with  additional  ships  and  troops,  among  the  latter  a  detach¬ 
ment  from  Walsh’s  Regiment  of  the  Irish  Brigade'  of  France. 
Nevertheless,  from  January  through  June  of  that  year,  D’Estaing 
remained  almost  completely  inactive  in  Martiniquan  waters.^ 

On  June  27th,  however,  Admiral  La  Motte-Piquet  joined 
D’Estaing  with  a  third  reinforcement  of  eight  ships  of  the  line 
and  a  convoy  of  sixty  troop-laden  transports.  Among  its  soldiery 
was  the  first  battalion  of  Dillon’s  Regiment  of  the  Irish  Brigade, 
with  Count  Arthur  Dillon  commanding  it.  Count  Edouard  Dil¬ 
lon,  a  distant  relative  of  the  latter,  was  its  Second  Colonel;  and 
Major  Christophe  Taaffe  the  next  ranking  officer.  This  first 
battalion  of  “Dillon’s”  numbered  approximately  800  men,  as  a 
result  of  drafts  upon  its  second  battalion,  which  had  been  left 
behind  in  France.^ 

W’ith  such  a  large  fleet  and  such  a  large  body  of  troops  now 
under  his  command,  D’Estaing  rapidly  re-assumed  the  initiative. 
Only  five  days  after  arrival  of  his  latest  re-inforcement,  namely 
La  Motte-Piquet’s,  he  anchored  a  substantial  part  of  his  forces 


1.  The  Irish  Brigade  of  France  was  organized  in  1691.  Originally,  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  thirteen  regiments  of  the  defeated  Irish  troops  of  James  II.  Dillon’s 
Regiment,  however,  had  entered  French  service  in  1690.  For  a  hundred  years, 
there  were  continuous  replacements  from  Ireland  and  from  the  descendents 
of  the  original  troops.  After  the  collapse  of  the  Stuart  cause  at  Culloden,  in 
1746,  however,  replacements  fell  away  to  a  trickle.  By  1779,  therefore,  the 
number  of  regiments  in  the  brigade  had  dropped  to  three:  “Berwick’s”, 
“Dillon’s”,  and  “Walsh’s”.  Only  the  last  two  were  represented  on  American 
soil  during  the  American  Revolution.  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  exploits 
of  this  celebrated  corps,  see  Eugene  Fieff4,  Histoire  des  Troupes  Etrangeres 
au  Service  de  France  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1854). 

It  was  not  until  twenty  years  after  World  War  I  that  the  present  writer 
learned  that  he  once  had  a  personal  association  with  Dillon’s  Regiment.  For 
his  entire  military  service,  from  1917  to  1919,  was  in  divisions  of  infantry 
of  the  French  Army,  first  under  a  French  enlistment  and  later  under  an 
American  enlistment.  One  of  these  divisions  was  the  Third  French  Division; 
and  one  of  its  regiments  was  the  87th  Infantry,  the  modern  appellation  for 
Dillon’s  Regiment. 

2.  For  D’Estaing’s  first  expedition  to  America  and  his  activities  in  the 
West  Indies,  see  Jean  J.  R.  Calmon-Maison.  L'Amiral  d'Estaing  (1729-1794) 
(Paris,  1910),  178-275;  Georges  Lacour-Gayet.  La  marine  militaire  de  la 
France  sous  la  n^gne  de  Louis  XVI  (Paris,  1905),  138-215;  Captain  A.  T. 
Mahan.  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  Upon  History,  1660-1788  (15th  ed.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  1898),  359-75.  For  the  reference  to  the  Walsh  Regiment,  see  R6- 
thore,  Historique  du  92e  Regiment  dTnfanterie  (Paris,  1889),  in  part  that 
regiment’s  history. 

3.  Capitaine  Malaguti,  Historique  du  87 e  Rf^giment  de  Ligne  (Saint  Quen¬ 
tin,  1892)  65,  says  the  first  battalion  of  “Dillon’s”,  at  this  time,  numbered 
1,400  men,  a  demonstrable  absurdity.  Calmon-Maison,  op.  cit.,  265,  and  other 
sources  prove  conclusively  that  the  number  was  approximately  800. 
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off  the  British  island  of  Grenada.  On  the  evening  of  July  2nd, 
he  put  1,700  men  ashore,  almost  half  of  them  from  Dillon’s  Regi¬ 
ment,  and  organized  them  into  three  columns,  with  himself  as 
Commander-in-Chief.  Viscount  Noailles  led  the  right  column. 
Count  Edouard  Dillon  that  of  the  center,  and  Count  Arthur  Dil¬ 
lon  that  of  the  left.  A  furious  engagement  took  place  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day;  and  on  July  4th,  the  British  commander  surrendered 
the  island  with  its  garrison  of  700  men  and  over  100  cannon. 
French  casualties  amounted  to  106  killed  and  wounded,  over  half 
of  them  from  “Dillon’s.”  Lieutenant  Patrick  Mac-Sheehy  of  that 
regiment  was  the  only  officer  killed.  The  wounded  included 
Colonel  Edouard  Dillon,  Lieutenant  Laurent  Taaffe,  and  Sous- 
Lieutenants  jean  Duggan  and  jean-Baptiste  Morgan,  all  of  “Dil¬ 
lon’s,”  so  distinguished  himself  in  the  action  that  he  was  soon  pro¬ 
moted  to  a  Colonelcy.^ 

In  the  meantime,  Admiral  Bryon,  at  anchor  off  neighboring 
Saint  Lucia,  had  learned  belatedly  of  D’Estaing’s  plans  against 
Grenada.  Sailing  forthwith,  and  leading  twenty-one  ships  of  the 
line  and  a  large  convoy  of  troops,  Byron  arrived  off  Grenada 
at  daybreak  of  July  6th.  Unfortunately,  however,  Byron  did  not 
realize  that  the  French  admiral  had  twenty-five  fighting  ships 
to  his  own  tu'cnty-one.  The  result  was  another  resounding  French 
victory,  in  which  half  of  “Dillon’s”  battalion  participated.  At 
long  last,  fortune  had  now  smiled  twice,  in  quick  succession,  upon 
D’Estaing. 

W  ith  the  acclaim  from  these  victories  still  titillating  his  ears, 
D’Estaing  could  hardly  have  been  insensitive  to  the  urgent  ap¬ 
peals  that  were  reaching  him  for  a  second  French  landing  on 
American  soil.  And  certainly  the  tenor  of  those  appeals  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  beguiling  or  better  timed.  On  July  17th,® 
Colonel  Brctigny,  a  Frenchman  serving  in  the  Continental  army, 
wrote  D’F>staing  that  he  could  win  an  important  victory  without 
firing  a  shot  {''sans  coup  ferir'').  On  July  20th,  Governor  Rut¬ 
ledge  of  South  Carolina  wrote  in  similar  vein. 

T  he  climactic  buttering  up  of  the  American  appeal,  however, 

4.  Calmon-Maison,  op.  cit.,  261-75;  Lacour-Gayet,  op.  cit.,  199-207;  Mala- 
guti.  op.  cit..  66-67. 

5.  The  three  letters  mentioned  immediately  helow  are  reprinted  In  part 
in  Calmon-Maison,  op.  cit..  279-82.  The  originals  are  in  the  Archives  de  la 
Marine. 
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was  reserved  for  M.  Plombard,  the  French  consul  at  Charleston. 

His  letter  to  D’Estaing  of  July  i7fh  wasted  scarcely  a  word  over 
the  plight  of  the  American  army  but  stated  the  case  in  terms  of 
French  livres  and  French  lives— and  in  that  order.  There  was 
great  danger,  he  pointed  out,  that  several  million  hVench  livres y 
then  gleaming  in  storage  in  South  Carolina,  might  fall  into  British 
hands.  “W’hat  a  lamentable  blow  to  our  commerce,  /  dare  say  to 
the  (French)  State  itself,’’'  that  would  be,  he  argued.  Then,  in  his 
hyperbolic  superthrust,  he  added,  that  without  the  French  ad¬ 
miral’s  assistance,  a  massacre  of  the  Frenchmen  stationed  in  that 
vicinity  might  result  from  British  capture  of  South  Carolina. 

“How  much  I  wish,”  he  continued,  “that  you  could  come  here, 
or  send  other  succor  to  us,  and  thereby  deliver  us  from  the  cruel 
alternative  of  losing  our  lives  and  our  fortunes.” 

It  was  not  long  before  D’Estaing  acceded  to  these  importunities. 

For,  on  August  21st,  carefully  guarding  the  object  of  his  mission, 
he  sailed  northwestward,  leading  a  total  of  22  ships  of  the  line, 

10  frigates,  and  other  ships,  transporting  4,000  troops.  Three- 
fourths  of  these  troops  were  drawn  from  ten  of  France’s  finest  » 
regiments,  the  balance  were  largely  dragoonings  from  the  West 
Indies.  Of  all  the  detachments  from  the  French  regiments,  the 
largest  was  that  from  Dillon’s  Regiment— upwards  of  434  officers 
and  men;  the  smallest  from  Walsh’s  Regiment— about  30  officers 
and  men.® 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  September  9th,  after  a  rather  painful 
voyage,  the  French  fleet  hove  to,  off  Savannah.  In  passage, 

6.  The  names  of  the  regiments,  with  varying  figures  for  the  strength 
of  each,  are  in  Pechot’s  Journal  of  the  Siege  of  Savannah,  reproduced  in 
B.  F.  Stevens’  Facsimiles  of  Manuscripts  in  European  Archives  Relating  to 
America,  1773-1783,  No.  2010;  in  the  Gazette  de  Paris,  January  7,  1780;  and 
in  Alexander  A.  Lawrence,  Storm  over  Savannah  (Athens,  Ga.,  1951).  Mr. 
Lawrence  has  rendered  a  distinguished  service  in  identifying  Pechot  as  Cap¬ 
tain  Jean-R§my  de  Tarragon  of  the  Armagnac  Regiment. 

The  figures  covering  the  representation  from  Dillon’s  Regiment  are  about 
fifteen  percent  higher  than  those  generally  given.  They  are,  however,  the 
figures  of  Colonel  Arthur  Dillon  himself,  as  contained  in  the  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet  Collection  in  the  New  York  Public  Library,  No.  7524.  This  document, 
bearing  the  original  signature  of  Colonel  Dillon,  is  dated  Avesnes  (France),  • 

May  2,  1784,  and  gives  the  names  of  officers  and  number  of  men  who  were 
entitled  to  prize  money  because  of  their  participation  in  the  siege,  altogether 
434  officers  and  men.  Stevens,  op.  cit..  No.  2019,  lists  five  additional  officers 
from  that  regiment  who  were  present  at  the  siege,  namely,  two  Lieutenants 
Nevins,  Sous-Lieutenants  Mackenzie  and  Bouchot,  and  “Officer"  Strange.  * 

The  figures  for  the  “Walsh”  representation  are  chiefly  from  Pechot,  op. 
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scurvy  had  exacted  its  customary  toll;  hardy  French  stomachs 
rotted  from  two-year-old  bread;  and  the  number  of  men  thrown, 
in  death,  to  the  fishes  rose  gradually  to  thirty-five  a  day.^  On  the 
night  of  the  9th,  however.  Admiral  D’Estaing  stepped  ashore  with 
two  dozen  soldiers  and  reconnoitred  for  the  main  landing.  By 
the  nth,  1,800  had  disembarked.  By  the  i6th,  2,400  men  had 
marched  five  miles,  to  within  three  miles  of  the  town,  and  effected 
a  junction  with  General  Benjamin  Lincoln’s  American  force  of 
2,000.® 

None  of  this,  of  course,  took  place  as  smoothly  as  it  sounds. 
For  the  soldiers  had  spent  many  wearying  hours  jammed  like 
sardines  into  the  landing  boats;  the  pilots  were  inadequately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  inland  waters,  with  constant  fears  that  the  en¬ 
tire  expedition  might  drown;  and  the  whole  landing  operation 
occurred  during  heavy  winds  and  continuous  rains.  Moreover, 
food  was  scarce,  tents  for  the  men  were  lacking,  and  flimsy  uni¬ 
forms  that  were  adequate  enough  in  the  balmy  Caribbean  af¬ 
forded  little  protection  against  Georgia’s  chilling  September 
nights.® 

On  top  of  all  this,  the  French- American  campaign  had  already 
suffered  a  serious  setback.  For,  eight  days  before  D’Estaing  had 
first  stepped  ashore,  he  had  sent  several  fast  ships  to  Charleston 
with  emissaries,  whose  mission  it  was  to  apprise  General  Lincoln 
of  his  arrival  and  to  agree  on  a  plan  of  close  collaboration  with 
the  Americans.  At  the  resulting  war  council  held  in  Charleston 
on  September  4th,  General  Lincoln  agreed  to  have  1,000  Con¬ 
tinental  troops  in  support  of  the  French  by  the  nth.  In  addition. 
Governor  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina  promised  to  bring  up  his 
militia  of  about  the  same  number.  Both  these  bodies  of  soldiery 
effected  their  junction  with  D’Estaing’s  force  a  week  behind 
schedule,  the  delay,  however,  doing  no  damage  to  the  main  plan. 

7.  Largely  from  "Extract  from  the  Journal  of  a  Naval  Officer  in  the 
Fleet  of  Court  D'Estaing"  dated  1782;  translation  in  Thomas  Addis  Collec¬ 
tion,  55-70. 

8.  "Journal  du  Sifge  de  Savannah,  Septembre  et  Octobre,  1779."  Certified 
typewritten  copy  in  New  York  Public  Library.  This  invaluable  journal  was 
written  by  D’Estaing’s  principal  engineer  during  the  siege.  Captain  Antoine- 
Francois-T^rence  O’Connor,  and  covers  53  typewritten  pages.  It  contains 
not  only  O’Connor’s  almost  daily  record  of  the  siege  but  D’Estaing’s  comments 
and  corrections  thereon,  as  well  as  a  lengthy  analytical  summary  of  the 
siege  by  D’Eletaing,  a  detailed  statement  of  all  the  troops  at  the  siege,  and 
two  interesting  letters. 

9.  Ibid.,  Pechot,  op.  cit. 
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A  principal  part  of  the  plan,  however,  was  to  prevent  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel  Alaitland  from  evacuating  the  British  garrison  at 
Beaufort,  fifty  miles  from  Savannah,  and  bringing  his  900  troops— 
most  of  them  hard-fighting  Scottish  Highlanders— to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  General  Prevost  at  Savannah.^®  That  important  part  of 
the  plan,  however,  had  already  miscarried.  For,  on  September 
1 6th,  when  D’Estaing  sent  Captain  Jacques  O’Moran  of  Dillon’s 
Regiment  to  General  Prevost  with  a  demand  for  British  surrender, 
part  of  Maitland’s  command  was  already  entering  the  Savannah 
fort.  Prevost’s  reply,  understandably  enough,  was  a  Fabian  re¬ 
quest  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  one  day.  The  request  was 
immediately  granted.  But  upon  its  expiration,  virtually  all  the 
remainder  of  Maitland’s  men  had  entered  the  stronghold;  and  the 
size  of  the  British  garrison  had  been  almost  doubled. 

Both  sides  proceeded  now  with  preparations  for  the  coming 
attack.  Prevost  put  his  troops  and  hundreds  of  laborers  to  work 
improving  the  fortifications  and  increased  the  number  of  redoubts 
from  four  to  thirteen.  By  the  22nd,  virtually  all  of  D’Fstaing’s 
troops  were  ashore  and  encamped  less  than  a  mile  from  the 
British  entrenchments,  with  the  Americans  in  position  on  the 
French  left.  On  the  evening  of  the  23  rd,  600  French  chasseurs 
and  grenadiers,  aided  by  300  workmen,  began  constructing  a  set 
of  entrenchments,  which  were  extended  for  two  weeks,  until,  by 
October  6th,  they  sprawled  out  less  than  200  yards  from  the 
British  defenses.  In  addition,  the  French  and  Americans  set  up 
a  number  of  cannon  and  mortars. 

As  all  this  work  proceeded  on  both  sides,  casualties  mounted. 
The  heaviest  before  the  final  assault  of  October  9th,  came  on  the 
morning  of  September  24th,  when  upwards  of  300  British,  most 
of  them  Maitland’s  Highlanders,  charged  part  of  the  French  line. 
The  French  drove  them  off  easily.  Instead,  however,  of  remain¬ 
ing  satisfied  with  their  successful  defense,  the  French,  led  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Thadee-Humphrey  O’Dunne  of  Walsh’s 
Regiment  but  then  commanding  the  Regiment  of  Martinique, 
leaped  out  of  their  trenches,  bayonets  in  hand,  and  pursued  the 
enemy  back  to  their  own  positions.  There,  they  ran  into  heavy 
rifle  and  artillery  fire  from  the  British  emplacements;  and  by  the 


10.  For  the  British  aspect  of  the  siege,  the  writer  has  leaned  heavily  on 
Lawrence,  op.  cit. 
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time  the  French  withdrew  to  their  own  lines,  they  had  suffered 
104  casualties,  among  them  Captain  Jacques  O’Moran,  who  was 
wounded.  The  British  loss  was  only  about  50.^^ 

Again  on  the  night  of  the  2  5th- 2  6th,  there  was  a  flurry  of  ex¬ 
citement  in  the  French  trenches  and  a  senseless  fusillade.  For  this 
*‘^alerte  cbimeriquej^  according  to  D’lLstaing,  only  the  fondness 
for  wine  of  Major  Thomas  Browne  of  Dillon’s  Regiment  was 
responsible;  and  the  French  admiral  reproved  him  severely  for  it.^^ 
Likewise  on  the  following  night,  the  British  placed  about  800 
infantrymen,  ^'ventre  d  terre,'  in  front  of  the  French  trenches 
and  tried  to  lure  the  Frenchmen  out  of  them.  The  attempt  was 
unsuccessful.  Nevertheless,  in  the  confusion  that  accompanied 
the  darkness,  D’Estaing’s  forces  suffered  a  good  many  casualties, 
some  of  them  caused  by  Frenchmen  unwittingly  shooting  other 
Frenchmen. 

For  the  next  few  days,  there  was  relative  quiet.  Then,  on  the 
night  of  October  3rd-4th,  the  French  signalled  preparations  for 
their  climactic  assault  by  firing  300  artillery  rounds  on  the  enemy 
emplacements  and  on  the  town.  On  the  4th  and  5th,  this  cannonad¬ 
ing  continued,  causing  terrific  damage  as  well  as  near-panic  among 
the  civilian  population  of  the  town.  Three  days  later,  D’Estaing 
called  his  officers  together  and  notified  them  of  his  plans  to  as¬ 
sault  the  British  position  the  following  morning.^^ 

At  midnight,  the  French  soldiers  took  up  arms.  Two  hours 
later,  D’Estaing  reviewed  them.  At  three  o’clock,  the  French 
march  to  General  Lincoln’s  camp  began.  By  four  o’clock,  the 
French  received  a  solitary  guide  from  their  American  allies  in¬ 
stead  of  the  several  they  had  been  promised.  Now  the  Americans 
joined  the  march,  with  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt,  on  the  allied 
left  and  on  the  deep  right  of  the  British  position,  as  the  focal 
point  of  the  main  attack.  There,  D’Estaing  believed,  the  enemy 
emplacements  were  weakest,  least  defended,  and  the  attack  least 
expected. 


11.  Good  accounts  of  this  episode  are  found  in  most  of  the  French  jour¬ 
nals  already  cited,  especially  that  of  O’Connor. 

12.  D’Estaing’s  own  account  of  this  incident  appears  in  O’Connor’s  Jour¬ 
nal,  26-27. 

13.  The  best  accounts  of  the  preparations  for  and  the  execution  of  the 
final  assault  of  October  9th  are  in  the  O’Connor  and  Pechot  journals  and  in 
that  of  Captain  Siguier  de  Terson  of  the  Agenois  Regiment,  reprinted  in 
Carnet  de  la  Sabretache  (Paris,  1903),  240-52,  289-300. 
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The  plan  for  the  assault  itself  seemed  equally  logical.  Action 
was  to  begin  with  three  feints.  The  first  reverberations  from 
these  were  to  be  the  signal  for  the  principal  attack.  A  French 
vanguard  of  250  men  under  Colonel  Bethisy  would  strike  the  first 
blow  at  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt,  located  at  the  terminus  of  the 
Augusta  Road.  In  support  of  the  vanguard  would  then  come 
Colonel  Arthur  Dillon  and  the  French  right  column  of  950  men, 
including  close  to  100  from  his  own  regiment.  Major  Thomas 
Browne  of  “Dillon’s”  was  second  in  command  of  this  column. 
To  the  left,  a  second  French  column  of  1,400  men,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Steding,  and  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  O’Dunne  im¬ 
mediately  under  him,  would  enlarge  the  action.  The  balance  of 
the  contingent  from  Dillon’s  Regiment— over  300  men— would 
serve  in  that  part  of  the  engagement.  The  exact  position  of  the 
small  representation  from  Walsh’s  Regiment  is  not  clear;  but 
Captain  Jacques-Philippe  D’Arcy  of  that  regiment  would  not  be 
with  his  men  on  this  occasion.  He  had  already  died,  apparently 
from  sickness,  a  few  days  earlier. 

The  Americans,  led  by  General  Pulaski’s  cavalry,  would  make 
their  attack  well  off  to  the  left  of  the  French  left  column.  Count 
Noailles,  in  command  of  the  reserve  of  close  to  500  men,  would 
take  his  position  near  the  old  Jewish  Cemetery,  about  400  yards 
from  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt  and  well  to  its  right. 

That,  at  least,  was  the  plan;  although  the  action  itself  was  to  be 
far  from  that  orderly.  The  first  departure  from  the  planning  was 
in  respect  to  time,  the  attack  having  been  scheduled,  at  the  latest, 
for  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  before  daylight  could  silhouette 
the  advancing  allied  columns.  Valuable  time,  however,  had  been 
lost  in  locating  General  Lincoln  in  his  own  camp  at  the  time  of 
the  junction.  Then,  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  guides. 
Count  Dillon’s  column  had  missed  the  proper  path  and  had  slither¬ 
ed  slowly  through  the  adjacent  swamps,  losing  more  of  the  pro¬ 
tective  pre-dawn.  Worst  of  all,  the  British  completely  ignored 
the  feints,  spies  or  deserters  or  both  having  informed  them  of  the 
allied  plans  on  the  day  before  the  attack. 

And  so,  just  as  the  allies  were  on  the  point  of  debouching,  the 
bag-pipes  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maitland’s  Highlanders  began 
squealing  their  “lugubrious  harmony,”  in  full  advance  notice  of 
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the  martial  greeting  that  was  in  store  for  the  allies.  The  weird 
cacophony  greatly  unsettled  Count  D’Estaing  and  the  allied  troops, 
as  Colonel  Maitland  hoped  it  might.  “It  both  surprised  and  af¬ 
flicted  me,”^^  D’Estaing  wrote  later,  adding  that  it  had  the  same 
effect  on  the  troops.  There  and  then,  he  said,  he  would  have 
called  off  the  attack,  had  it  not  been  so  far  advanced. 

In  any  event,  when  Colonel  Bethisy  and  his  vanguard  made 
their  initial  assault  on  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt,  it  was  already 
daylight.  Nevertheless,  he  and  his  men  hacked  their  way  through 
the  abattis  with  their  axes,  made  their  way  through  the  ditch 
beyond  them,  despite  a  murderous  fire  from  the  defenders,  and 
attempted  to  scale  the  redoubt.  But  they  were  all  alone  in  the 
effort.  For  most  of  Colonel  Dillon’s  column  was  still  working 
its  laborious  way  cut  of  the  swamps.  Not  until  the  carnage  be¬ 
tween  the  abattis  and  the  redoubt  had  driven  Colonel  Bethisy  and 
the  remnant  of  his  vanguard  back  in  confusion  did  Colonel  Dillon 
and  the  head  of  his  column  appear.  Now  this  column,  with  above 
90  of  Dillon’s  Regiment  among  them,  fought  its  bloody  way  up 
to  the  redoubt;  and  Major  Thomas  Browne  was  actually  enter¬ 
ing  it  when  he  was  killed.  But  casualties  forced  these  troops  also 
to  withdraw. 

Along  the  entire  front,  it  was  the  same  or  worse.  Off  to  the 
left,  just  as  part  of  Colonel  Steding’s  column  was  starting  to  join 
the  action,  Bethisy’s  demoralized  vanguard  arrived  among  it,  ruin¬ 
ing  Steding’s  fonnations  and  causing  great  confusion.  Meantime, 
hundreds  of  other  soldiers  belonging  to  Steding’s  column  were 
still  struggling  to  disengage  themselves  from  the  swamps.  With 
a  large  part  of  the  French  force  crowded  chaotically  together 
there,  the  British  cannonry  and  musketry  concentrated  its  fire 
upon  them,  causing  terrific  slaughter.  As  D’Estaing  said  later, 
“The  swamps  became  the  battleground.”'*^  Nevertheless,  both 
French  columns  made  three  separate  attempts  to  carry  the  British 
entrenchments,  each  attempt,  in  turn,  collapsing.  At  the  extreme 
left  of  the  allied  line,  the  experience  of  the  American  column 
was  the  same.  Some  of  the  militia  ran  at  the  first  shot;  the  other 
American  troops,  including  not  only  the  Continental  regulars 
but  much  of  the  militia  itself,  rendered  a  superb  performance. 


14.  O’Connor  Journal,  50. 
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several  times  trying  to  scale  the  entrenchments  but  invariably 
wilting  under  their  losses. 

Finally,  D’Estaing,  nvdee  wounded  in  the  action,  saw  the 
hopelessness  of  the  situation  and  ordered  the  retreat.  This  was 
fully  as  costly  as  the  attack  itself;  for,  in  large  measure,  it  was 
effected  across  the  swamps  adjacent  to  the  Augusta  Road  under 
a  blistering  British  drumfire.  Scores  of  Frenchmen  and  Americans 
managed  to  escape  the  hail  of  musketry  and  cannon-fire  only  to 
disappear  forever  in  the  mud.  As  for  the  casualties,  only  the 
slightly  wounded  were  saved;  the  rest  were  abandoned.  “Great 
God,”  said  Admiral  De  Grasse  of  the  spectacle,  “a  man  had  to  see 
it  to  be  able  to  believe  it;  and  in  describing  only  the  half  of  it, 
we  would  be  considered  exaggerators  or  prejudiced.”  It  would 
have  been  infinitely  worse,  had  not  Colonel  Noailles,  at  the  out¬ 
set  of  the  engagement,  fortunately  stationed  his  reserve  in  what 
became  the  path  of  the  retreat,  thereby  preventing  a  calamitous 
British  pursuit.  “The  disorder  was  so  complete,”  said  one  French 
officer,  “that  not  ten  soldiers  out  of  the  same  company  returned 
to  camp  together.”’® 

During  the  siege,  the  many  statements  showing  considerable 
variation,  French  casualties  amounted  to  upwards  of  700.  Those 
of  the  Americans  were  around  300,  about  the  same  proportion 
to  troops  engaged.  British  losses,  on  the  other  hand,  were  less 
than  100.  During  the  entire  war,  only  at  Bunker  Hill  was  the 
French  ratio  of  losses  exceeded.  The  writer  has  encountered  no 
satisfactory  statement  anywhere  of  the  casualties  from  Dillon’s 
or  Walsh’s  Regiments.  Nevertheless,  “Dillon’s”  had  at  least  42 
killed  alone.  With  the  French  ratio  of  killed  to  wounded,  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  siege,  as  i  to  2V2,  however,  it  would  seem  that 
“Dillon’s”  must  have  had  something  like  an  additional  105  wound¬ 
ed,  this  total  estimate  of  147  killed  and  wounded  representing 
approximately  one  casualty  for  every  three  men  engaged.  The 
officers  from  “Dillon’s”  who  met  their  death  there  were  Major 
Thomas  Browne,  Captain  Bernard  O’Neill,  and  Lieutenants 
Georges  Taaffe  and  Jacques  Lambert.  Sergeant  John  Curtin, 
grenadier  Christophe  Laey  (Lahey)  and  rifleman  Daniel  Hen- 


16.  Pechot  Journal. 
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negan  were  also  killed.^’  The  only  casualty  from  the  “Walsh” 
contingent  who  is  mentioned  anywhere  was  Captain  Jacques- 
Philippe  D’Arcy,  who,  as  stated  earlier,  died  of  sickness  before 
the  final  assault.  There  must,  however,  have  been  others. 

It  would  be  pointless  to  belabor  in  detail  the  activities  of  the 
French  soldiery  after  October  9th.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  with 
D’Estaing  confined  by  his  wounds  to  his  flagship,  the  withdrawal 
was  entrusted  to  Colonel  Dillon.  By  October  20th,  the  re-em¬ 
barkation  was  complete.  A  week  later,  D’Estaing  and  part  of  his 
fleet  were  on  their  way  to  France;  the  balance  of  the  expedition 
returned  to  the  West  Indies.  In  France,  the  Court  and  the  people 
saw  fit  to  remember  only  the  French  admiral’s  wounds  and  the 
gallantry  of  his  endeavors  in  the  allied  cause.  Never  again,  how¬ 
ever,  would  he  receive  a  serious  fighting  command;  and  his  tragic 
career,  like  that  of  so  many  others  of  his  class,  would  terminate, 
in  1794,  under  the  blade  of  the  guillotine.  In  1780,  however,  a 
more  powerful  French  expedition  would  arrive  in  America  and 
would  participate  in  thrilling  fashion  in  the  decisive  American 
victory  at  Yorktown.  In  that  later  action,  the  Irish  Brigade  of 
France  would  again  be  interestingly  represented. 

As  this  narative  draws  to  a  close,  it  should  be  useful  to  make 
some  individual  reference  to  the  officers  of  the  Irish  Brigade  of 
France  who  saw  action  at  the  Siege  of  Savannah,  and  to  include 
a  few  others.  For  their  later  careers  were  a  microcosm  of  the 
turbulence  of  France  in  the  next  third  of  a  century. 

Dillon’s  Regiment 

Dillon,  Count  Arthur.  Born  in  Ireland,  in  1750,  whence  his  father, 
the  nth  Viscount  Dillon,  had  gone,  in  1743,  with  permission  of 
Louis  XV,  to  preserv'e  his  ancestral  rights  to  his  Irish  estates. 
Grandson  of  the  Colonel  Arthur  Dillon  who  brought  Dillon’s 


17.  The  names  of  all  the  killed  from  Dillon’s  Regiment,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Captain  O’Neill,  are  in  Malaguti,  op.  cit.,  118-21.  O’Neill  is  mentioned 
by  Thomas  Balch,  The  French  in  America  During  the  War  of  Independence 
of  the  United  States  1777-1783,  (2  vols..  Philadelphia,  1895),  II,  195.  Among 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  from  “Dillon’s”  who  were  killed 
or  died  at  the  siege,  over  ninety  percent  bore  French,  Dutch,  German,  Swiss, 
or  other  non-Irish  names:  Dubois,  Verbreeck,  Budsbach,  Hoffman,  Mayer, 
etc.,  showing  clearly  the  difficulty  which  the  Irish  regiments  in  French 
service  experienced,  after  the  Battle  of  Culloden,  in  1746,  in  botaining  re¬ 
placements  of  Irish  stock.  For  similar  reasons,  the  last  two  Scottish  regi¬ 
ments  in  French  service,  Ogilvy’s  Regiment  and  Royal  Ecossais,  were  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  French-Irish  regiments,  in  1762. 
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Regiment  to  France,  in  1690,  and  himself  the  sixth  of  his  name  to 
command  it.  Brigadier-General,  in  1780;  Major-General,  in  1783; 
Lieutenant-General,  in  1792.  In  April,  1794,  he  was  convicted  of 
plotting  against  the  French  Revolution  and  was  guillotined. 

Dillon,  Count  Edouard.  Born  in  Bordeaux,  in  1751.  The  wound 
he  received  at  Grenada,  in  July,  1779,  prevented  his  participation 
at  Savannah.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  joined 
the  die-hard  hnigres,  subsequently  helping  to  organize  a  new  Dil¬ 
lon’s  Regiment  in  British  service.  After  the  Restoration,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  France  and  became  a  Lieutenant-General.  Two  of  his 
brothers  also  became  French  generals. 

Dillon,  Captain  Theobald.  Bom  in  Ireland,  in  1745.  Wounded  at 
Savannah.  Promoted  to  Major-General,  in  1791,  he  was  assassinat¬ 
ed  by  one  of  his  own  soldiers  during  a  disgraceful  disorder,  in 
1792. 

Sheldon,  Captain  Dominique.  Bom  in  England,  in  1757,  he  typi¬ 
fied  the  finest  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  English  Stuartists 
in  French  service.  Participated  at  Grenada,  in  July,  1779,  but  not 
at  Savannah.  Fie  became  a  Major-General,  in  1792;  and  a  Lieu¬ 
tenant-General,  in  the  year  X.  Flis  father,  Frangois  Raphael  Shel¬ 
don,  served  as  Second  Colonel  of  “Dillon’s”  for  some  years  and 
was  later  a  Brigadier-General.  The  first  Dominique  Sheldon,  pos¬ 
sibly  his  grandfather,  went  to  France,  in  1691,  and  for  some  years 
commanded  the  cavalry  regiment  of  Sheldon’s  Horse.  This  Shel¬ 
don  was  a  Major-General,  in  1702;  a  Lieutenant-General,  in  1704. 

Lynch,  Captain  Isidore.  Bom  in  London,  in  1755,  he  became  a 
Lieutenant-General,  in  1792. 

O^Keeffe,  Lieutenant  Patrice.  Born  in  Ireland,  in  1740.  Wounded 
at  Savannah.  Promoted  to  Brigadier-General,  in  1795,  a  rank 
which  his  son,  Christophe,  also  attained,  in  1852. 

O' Moran,  Captain  Jacques.  Bom  in  Ireland,  in  1739,  he  broke  a 
leg  at  Savannah.  Became  a  Brigadier-General,  in  1781,  and  a  Lieu¬ 
tenant-General,  in  1792.  Subsequently,  he  became  “suspect”  and, 
in  1794,  was  guillotined. 

Taaffe,  Major  Christophe.  Participated  at  Grenada,  but  was  left 
behind  there  with  the  balance  of  “Dillon’s”  first  battalion.  Pro- 
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moted  to  Brigadier-General,  in  March,  1780;  but,  for  some  dishon¬ 
orable  act,  degraded  in  October  of  the  same  year.  His  family 
adorned  Austrian  history  for  over  300  years,  furnishing  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy  with  five  Field-Marshals  and  Generals,  two 
Prime  Ministers,  and  many  other  distinguished  officers  and  pub¬ 
lic  servants.  John  Taaffe  the  first  Viscount  of  Carlingford,  the 
earliest  Taaffe  to  settle  in  Austria,  died  there,  in  1642. 

Brou'fie,  Major  Thomas.  Bom  in  Ireland,  in  1732,  he  entered 
“Dillon’s”  as  a  Cadet,  in  1747;  seriously  wounded  that  year  at 
the  Battle  of  Lawfeld.  Killed  on  October  9th.  His  family  furnished 
the  Russian  and  Austrian  armies  with  several  of  their  most  illus¬ 
trious  Field-Marshals. 

O' Neill  j  Captain  Bernard.  Born  in  France,  in  1739,  the  fifth  genera¬ 
tion  of  his  family  to  serve  in  “Dillon’s.”  He  died  of  wounds  re¬ 
ceived  at  Savannah. 

Mac  Dermotty  Captain  Thomas.  Bom  in  1742,  he  entered  “Dil¬ 
lon’s”  in  1759.  During  the  French  Revolution,  he  left  France.  In 
1794,  he  became  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  newly-organized  Dil¬ 
lon’s  Regiment  in  British  service. 

O  Berin  (Frenchification  for  O'Brien)  y  Captain  Michel.  Listed  as  a 
Captain  of  “Dillon’s”  in  the  roll  for  1789,  his  name  is  missing  in 
1792. 

Le  GroSy  Surgeon  Major  .... 

Mencarellyy  Paymaster  Barthelemy. 

MorgaUy  Sous-Lieutenant  Jean-Baptiste. 

Macloskyy  Color-Bearer  Jacques.  Bom  in  Metz,  in  1736,  he  was 
a  Lieutenant  of  “Dillon’s”  in  1792. 

Taaffey  Lieutenant  Georges.  Born  in  Ireland,  in  1757.  Killed  at  Sa¬ 
vannah. 

O  Doyer  (Frenchification  for  O’Dwyer),  Lieutenant  Denis.  Sec¬ 
ond  Captain  of  “Dillon’s”  in  the  roll  for  1782,  but  missing  in  1783. 

Erviney  Lieutenant  Nicolas.  A  Lieutenant  in  the  roll  for  1782; 
missing  in  that  for  1783. 
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Welsh f  Lieutenant  Michel.  A  Captain  of  “Dillon’s”  in  the  1792  roll. 

Comerford,  Lietitenant  Joseph.  A  Second  Captain  of  “Dillon’s” 
in  the  roll  for  1789;  missing  in  that  for  1792. 


O'Farrell,  Lieutenant  Denis.  Apparently  wounded  at  Savannah. 
Several  writers  list  him  as  Claude  O’Farrell,  but  Colonel  Dillon’s 
list  of  beneficiaries  of  prize  money  (See  Note  6)  gives  his  initial 
as  “D”  for  Denis.  In  1794,  he  was  a  Captain  in  the  new  Dillon 
Regiment  in  British  service. 


S'wyny  (Frenchification  for  Sweeney),  Sous-Lieutenant  Edouard. 
Some  writers  describe  him  as  Paul  Swyny;  Colonel  Dillon’s  prize- 
money  list  indicates  he  must  have  been  Edouard.  Lieutenant  in 
“Dillon’s”  in  the  1782  roll,  he  is  missing  in  that  foi  1783. 

Broivne,  Lieutenant  Jean.  Both  are  listed  as  Lieutenants  in  the 
Knopf,  Lieutenant  Louis  roll  for  1782;  both  are  missing  from 

that  of  1783. 


Nevins,  Lieutenant  .... 
Nevins,  Lieutenant  .... 
Mackenzie,  Sous-Lieuten¬ 
ant  .  .  .  . 

Bouchot,  Sous-Lieutentnit . 


These  officers  are  mentioned  as 
sailing  back  to  France  with  D’Fls- 
taing  after  the  siege.  The  present 
writer  has  encountered  their  names 
.nowhere  else. 


Strange,  Sous-Lieutenant  Patrice.  He  died,  in  1782,  as  a  Lieutenant 
of  “Dillon’s.” 


W  alsh’s  Regiment 

O' Dunne,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thadee-Huniphrey .  In  the  Etat 
Militaire  de  France  pour  I'annee  I'jSo  (Paris,  1780),  which  applies 
to  the  year  1779,  he  is  shown  as  the  first  Captain  of  ‘AValsh’s”  in 
pointof  seniority,  although  then  enjoying  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  At  Savannah,  he  commanded  the  Regiment  of  Martinique, 
under  Colonel  de  Rouvray;  and  he  may,  therefore,  have  already 
been  separated  from  “W  alsh’s,”  in  which  he  spent  most  of  his 
military  life.  His  father  served  in  several  French  diplomatic  posts; 
and  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  one-time  Lord  Mayor  of 
London.  Apparently,  he  retired  in  1789. 
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UArcy^  Captain  Jacques-Philippe,  Bom  in  Paris,  in  1742.  His 
father  was  Count  Patrick  D’Arcy,  a  Brigadier-General  and  a 
noted  scientist.  Captain  Jacques-Philippe  died  of  sickness  during 
the  siege.^® 


18.  Given  the  limitations  of  space,  it  is  impossible  to  adequately  list  the 
sources  from  which  all  the  foregoing  biographical  data  has  been  derived. 
The  reader  is  especially  referred  to  Richard  Hayes,  Biographical  Dictionary 
of  Irishmen  in  France  (Dublin,  1949).  This  work,  a  treasurehouse  of  such 
biographical  data,  has  been  at  the  writer’s  fingertips  during  the  entire  writ¬ 
ing  of  this  article,  as  Alexander  A.  Lawrence’s  Storm  Over  Savannah  has 
likewise  been  for  more  comprehensive  purposes.  For  additional  outstanding 
biographical  data,  see  Michaud,  Joseph  Francois,  Biographie  Vniver- 
selle  (Michaud)  ancienne  et  moderne  (45  Vols.,  Paris,  1854-1865);  Cour- 
celles,  Jean  B.  P.  J.  de,  Dictionnaire  historique  et  Mographique  des  O^n- 
^raux  Francais  .  .  .  (Paris,  1820-1823);  Etat  Militaire  de  France  pour  Vannee 
1158,  and  all  subsequent  annual  issues;  Georges  Six,  Dictionnaire  bio- 
graphique  des  generaux  et  amiraux  francais  de  la  revolution  et  de  Vempire, 
(2  Vols.,  Paris,  1934);  Balch,  Thomas,  The  French  in  America  During  the 
War  of  Independence  of  the  United  States  1117-1783  (2  Vols.,  Philadelphia, 
1895);  and  Contenson,  Ludovic  G.  M.  du  Bessey  de,  Baron,  La  Soci^te’  des 
Cincinnati  de  France  et  la  guerre  d’Am^rique  (1778-1783)  (Paris,  1934). 


The  Romantic  Wines  of  Madeira 

By  Malcolm  Bell,  Jr.* 

Let  us  set  an  imaginary  scene,  the  time  about  1750.  The  owner 
and  master  of  a  vessel  bound  for  America  from  England  gives 
thought  to  the  wide  and  treacherous  sea  and  decides,  as  have 
many  before  him,  to  break  his  voyage  by  stopping  at  a  beautiful 
island  lying  far  out  in  the  Atlantic  off  the  African  coast.  The 
Captain  appreciates  the  value  of  a  land  fall,  and  he  welcomes 
the  opportunity  to  take  on  fresh  water  and  fresh  food.  He  also 
appreciates  a  rare  and  delightful  product  of  that  fine  island.  In 
this  appreciation  he  has  the  hearty  approval  of  his  crew  and  his 
passengers,  for  the  beautiful  island  is  Madeira,  and  the  delightful 
product  is  the  wine  made  there,  and,  even  in  1750,  known  in 
the  far  reaches  of  the  sea.  The  Captain,  an  old  hand  at  sea¬ 
going,  knows  that  wine  is  an  indispensable  necessity  for  the 
prevention  of  dreaded  scurvy.  He  knows  also  that  nowhere  on 
the  broad  face  of  the  earth  is  there  a  better,  or  more  profitable 
wine  than  that  sold  by  the  friendly  merchants  of  Madeira.  Slight 
wonder  then  that  he  splashes  an  anchor  amidst  a  dozen  other 
ships  all  enjoying  the  dubious  shelter  of  the  Road  of  Funchal. 

He  goes  ashore  to  this  outpost  of  Portugal,  founded  in  1419 
by  Gonzalves  Zarco,  an  emissary  of  Henry  the  Navigator.  The 
name,  Madeira,  means  wood  in  Portugese,  and  so  heavily  forested 
was  the  island  that  a  fugitive  fire  set  by  colonists  burned  seven 
years  adding  ash  to  an  already  fertile  volcanic  soil.  The  vines 
brought  by  Zarco  from  Candia,  or  Cyprus,  or  Napoli  di  Malvasia 
in  the  Morea,^  grew  and  flourished  to  produce  the  wine  the  ships 
had  come  seeking.  As  he  climbs  the  steep  hills  he  is  reminded  of 
the  new  Geography  published  in  London  in  1747  that  told  how 
“The  Island  of  Madeira  lies  under  an  inchanted  Climate:  Here 
is  a  perpetual  Spring  and  warm  Water,  which  produces  Blossoms 
and  Fruit  every  month  in  the  Year:  White  Onions  here  are  so 
sweet,  that  they  may  be  eaten  like  Apples:  Here  are  Lemons  of 
2  monstrous  size;  with  Oranges  of  all  sorts.  Fruit  trees  from 

•Mr.  Bell  Is  a  member  of  the  banking  establishment  of  The  Liberty  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  ft  Trust  Company  of  Savannah.  This  paper  was  read  before  the 
Madeira  Cluh  of  Savannah,  on  April  24,  1953. 

1.  Notes  and  Querys,  Vol.  4  (1875),  5th  Series,  117. 
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Europe  thrive  here  in  perfection.  They  make  the  best  Sweet 
Meats  in  the  World,  and  succeed  wonderfully  in  preserving  large 
Citrons  and  beautiful  Oranges,  and  in  making  Marmalades,  and 
perfumed  Pastes,  which  infinitely  excel  those  of  Genoa,  what¬ 
ever  the  Italians  may  pretend.  .  .  .  The  sugar  .  .  .  smells  naturally 
of  violets.”^  So  true,  he  thinks;  but  let  us  leave  the  Captain  as  he 
makes  ready  to  sail  with  good  wine  aboard  that  will  slosh  back 
and  forth  to  its  own  benefit  in  the  heat  below  deck. 

There  is  romance  in  these  wines  of  Madeira  that  were  shipped 
on  sailing  vessels  to  ports  the  world  around.  First  that  need  for 
fresh  water  and  fresh  food  brought  the  ship  to  the  island.  Wine 
was  incidental  then.  But  because  it  was  good  and  above  all,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  distinctive,  word  spread  across  the  seas:  Go  to 
Madeira  for  Wines. 

It  all  began  with  Zarco,  who  nor  only  found  the  island,  but 
who  was  foresighted  enough  to  endow  the  place  with  its  prin¬ 
cipal  industry.  Those  Malmsey  cuttings  grown  in  the  fertile  vol¬ 
canic  soil  made  richer  by  the  seven  year  fire  produced  a  wine 
so  good  that  W'^illiam  Bolton,  one  of  the  first  of  the  English  wine 
merchants  on  the  island,  complained  in  1699  that  there  was  not 
enough  to  meet  demand.  Of  Malmsey,  the  same  may  be  said  today. 

Madeira  wine  is  not,  nor  was  it  ever.  Malmsey  alone.  Even 
in  William  Bolton’s  day  the  principal  wine  made,  and  shipped, 
was  a  red  table  wine  made  from  a  common  grape,  but  colored  or 
tinged  with  a  particular  grape  grown  for  just  that  purpose.  A 
hundred  years  after  Bolton  the  same  wine  was  being  made  and 
was  said  by  a  prominent  merchant  to  be  of  a  “foxy  or  deep 
colour.”  This  same  merchant  said,  of  the  Malmsey,  the  genuine 
natural  and  best  sort  “is  of  the  colour  of  oil  and  tinges  in  the 
glass,  affording  a  hue  or  shade  of  a  light  blue,  and  has  a  kemelly 
taste  like  a  walnut.”* 

Nowadays,  though  old  ways  persist,  the  wine  industry  on 
Madeira  embraces  many  modem  and  unique  practices.  The  vine¬ 
yards  are  unusual,  the  vines  being  trained  on  trellises  four  to 
six  feet  high,  sometimes  over  roads,  canopy  fashion.  The  vines 
are  grafted  to  a  disease  resistant  American  understock,  an  inno¬ 
vation  bom  of  two  tragic  episodes,  a  blight  in  1852  and  a  pest 

1.  A  Complete  Byttem  of  Geography  (London,  1747),  II,  517. 

3.  John  Ooft,  A  Treatise  on  the  Wines  of  Portugal  (London,  1788),  24. 
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scourge  in  1873.  Grapes  are  harvested  and  taken  to  the  wine 
presses  in  hundred  weight  baskets  by  small  but  sturdy  Madeirans 
proud  of  their  ability  to  carry  tremendous  burdens.  Barefooted, 
barelegged  men  dance  on  the  grapes  forcing  the  juice  into  a  vat, 
and  then  to  goatskins  in  which  it  is  hustled  down  to  the  shippers 
lodges  where  the  expert  and  considered  treatment  turns  out 
the  wine  we  drink  today. 

The  shippers  lodges  include  their  offices,  cooperage,  and  cellars, 
the  latter  being  cellars  in  name  only  as  they  are  actually  above 
ground.  Fermentation  begins  in  huge  casks  made  of  American 
oak  and  known  as  lodge  pipes.  They  contain  105  gallons  com¬ 
pared  to  the  95  gallon  shipping  pipes.  Fermentation  goes  on  for 
four  to  six  weeks  and  is  followed  by  the  heat  process  that  gives 
Madeiras  much  of  their  distinctive  and  characteristic  flavor.  In 
Estufas,  or  large  vats  that  contain  up  to  5000  gallons  of  wine,  a 
temperature  of  no  degrees  is  maintained  for  about  four  months. 

Madeira  wine  is  a  still,  fortified,  blended  wine.  Lawton  Mack- 
all,  an  authority  of  today,  whose  knowledge  and  words  of  wine 
run  through  this  paper,  says  that  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  fortified 
wines.'*  This  fortification  probably  came  about  shortly  after  the 
American  Revolution  when  ships  infrequently  called  at  the  island. 
Native  brandy  was  added  to  preserve  young  wines.  It  not  only 
preserved  but  improved  the  wine  tremendously.  Noel  Cossart 
of  the  firm  of  Cossart,  Gordon  &  Company,  Madeira,  says  that 
his  firm  began  to  add  “a  bucket  of  brandy  per  pipe”  but  that  they 
have  no  record  of  the  size  of  the  bucket.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
addition  of  brandy  increase  the  strength  to  18%  of  alcohol  by 
volume,  the  strength  at  w'hich  Madeira  is  shipped  today.®  The 
brandy  gave  the  wine  a  measure  of  authority  that  no  doubt  had 
much  to  do  with  its  great  popularity.  On  wine  with  authority,  an 
Englishman  wrote  in  1830  of  the  visit  to  an  inn  in  Somerset  by 
members  of  the  Catch  Club.  An  epicure,  a  Captain,  asked  the 
tavernkeeper’s  wife  for  a  glass  of  Madeira,  sampled  what  she 
offered  and  turned  it  down,  saying  “That  won’t  do  .  .  .  that  won’t 
do;  ’tis  weak  as  tea.”  The  tavemkeeper  moved  in,  deftly  laced 
the  same  bottle  with  a  glass  of  brandy,  apologized  to  the  epicure 
for  his  wife’s  ignorance  in  bringing  out  a  poor  bottle,  and  poured 


4.  Table  Topics  (New  York),  Vol.  II,  No.  7  (April,  1945). 

5.  Letter  from  Mr.  Noel  Cossart,  Madeira,  to  the  writer,  March  28,  1953. 
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anew.  The  Captain,  so  the  report  goes,  “subjected  it  to  his  former 
ordeal,  bathing  his  tongue  in  it,  and  scouring  the  roof  of  his 
mouth,  an  immediate  effect  was  perceptible  in  his  countenance 
which  glooming  the  instant  before  like  the  dead  of  night,  lit  up 
with  a  spreading  smile  like  the  dawn  of  a  red  sky  in  a  dog  day 
morning.  Concluding  the  ceremony  with  a  smack  sharp  and  loud 
as  the  pop  of  champagne,  he  exclaimed  “Ah,  that’s  something 
like.  Handy.  There’s  some  strength  in  that;  that’s  what  I  call  a 
good  glass  of  Madeira.”* 

Most  of  the  Madeiras  we  drink  today  are  blends  by  the  solera 
system.  A  portion  is  tapped  off  from  the  mother  casks  and  that 
replenished  from  another  containing  wine  not  quite  so  old.  This 
procedure  repeated  many  times  maintains  the  quality  of  the  blend 
almost  indefinitely. 

The  principal  wines  of  the  island  are  Sercial,  Verdelho,  Bual, 
and  Malmsey. 

Sercial  is  made  from  a  grape  thought  to  have  come  from  the 
Rhine.  Though  similar  to  Rhine  M’ine,  it  has  gained  from  the 
sun  and  soil  of  the  island  a  flavor  and  aroma  of  its  own.  Sercial 
is  harsh  as  a  young  wine,  but  mellows  with  age.  Nonetheless,  it 
is  a  dry  wine  ranging  in  color  from  Full  Golden  to  Very  Pale, 
an  ideal  aperitif. 

X^crdelho  is  a  fine  bottle  wine,  increasingly  popular,  but  not 
too  well  known  in  America.  It  is  a  soft  sweet  wine  of  golden  color. 

Bual,  or  Boal,  is  rich  and  luscious,  said  to  be  the  best  balanced 
wine  of  the  island.  It  has  a  wonderful  bouquet  and  an  after  taste 
described  by  a  poetic  soul  as  “an  inimitable  bitter  sweet  farewell.” 

Madeiran  Malmsey  has  been  a  good  wine  so  long  that  Shake¬ 
speare’s  England  delighted  in  its  honey  sweet  qualities.  It  is  made 
of  the  Malvasia  grape  cultivated  on  sunny  landslide  soil  near 
the  sea.  The  vines  were  once  specially  grown  at  a  particular  spot 
on  the  island  by  the  Jesuits,  who  evidently  used  their  good  in¬ 
fluence  with  God,  who  in  turn  bestowed  his  heavenly  blessing. 
Only  one  lover  of  Malmsey  ever  got  his  fill,  and  that  was,  of 
course,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  who  dived  in  a  butt  and  drowned. 

The  acceptance,  the  demand,  and  then  the  acclaim  for  Madeira 
wine  in  the  ports  of  the  world  was  amazing  indeed.  In  its  great 
favor  was  an  ordinance  of  Charles  II  of  England  who  banned 

6.  Rowland  Watson,  ed.,  A  Berapbook  of  Intu  (New  York,  1950)),  130-31. 
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export  of  European  goods  to  English  possessions  overseas,  a  ban 
that  fortunately  did  not  include  Madeira.  An  English-Portugese 
treaty  gave  English  merchants  exceptional  privileges,  one  of  which 
was  to  ship  the  wines  of  Madeira  to  the  King’s  Dominions,  which 
in  effect  amounted  to  giving  Madeira  and  the  Azores  a  monopoly 
on  the  supply  of  wine  to  America  and  the  West  Indies.  It  was  a 
monopoly  the  new  world  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Van  Wyck  Brooks 
points  out  that  in  seaport  towns  in  New  England  good  Madeira 
“softened  the  old  rigidities”  of  Puritanism  and  made  their  resi¬ 
dents  more  human  than  the  hardbitten  inlanders.’ 

Drinking  Madeira  became  an  American  custom,  and  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  whose  little  calf  bound  book  A  Madeira  Party  is  a  col¬ 
lector’s  item,  called  the  wine  an  American  discovery,  as  was 
tobacco.  Its  popularity  here  was  great  and  because  the  Madeira 
sent  to  America  developed  into  a  better  wine  than  that  sent  direct 
to  England  from  the  island,  many  Englishmen  learned  to  drink 
Madeira  in  the  new  world  and  carried  their  fondness  for  it  back 
home  where  its  popularity  increased,  the  wine  soon  demanding 
a  premium  in  the  market. 

Before  1800  much  of  the  wine  produced  on  the  island  was 
termed  American  Madeira,  and  when  it  became  fashionable  in 
England,  a  portion  of  this  was  culled  and  sent  to  the  British  as 
London,  or  English  Madeira.  It  sold  for  fancy  prices,  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  Doctors,  and  its  fame  as  a  stomachic  “put  the  invalids 
and  wine  merchants  on  wTiting  their  correspondents  at  Madeira, 
to  send  over  their  very  best  sort.”* 

In  the  British  colonial  islands  Madeira  w^as  one  of  the  few 
products  the  islanders  w'ere  permitted  to  consume  that  were 
imported  from  any  place  other  than  Great  Britain.  In  the  Antilles 
a  pint  of  Madeira  at  dinner  was  the  usual  thing.®  On  the  island 
of  Barbados  the  annual  import  amounted  to  about  3,000  pipes  of 
Madeira  before  1750.’®  It  w'as  popular  on  the  islands  of  Antigua 
where  in  addition  to  being  taken  in  the  customary  fashion,  it  was 
mixed  with  water,  sugar,  and  lime  juice  to  compose  “Sangarie” 
a  drink  later  known  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.’’ 

7.  Van  Wyck  Brooks.  The  Flowering  of  New  England  (New  York,  1937),  2. 

8.  Croft,  Treatise  on  Wines,  24. 

9.  Complete  System  of  Geography,  799. 

10.  Ihid.,  751. 

11.  EJvangeline  W.  Andrews,  ed.,  Journal  of  a  Lady  of  Quality  llH-llld 
(New  Haven.  1923),  178. 
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Madeira’s  fame  as  hot  climate  drink  quite  naturally  spread  to 
the  East  and  a  pleasant  incident  in  the  voyage  of  an  £ak  India- 
man  was  the  stop  at  the  island.  If  the  ship  failed  to  stop  there 
was  much  grumbling  amongst  the  crew  and  passengers.  In  China, 
Madeira  was  traded  for  Canton’s  ginseng.^^  India’s  wine  bill  in 
1805  was  6,260  pipes  of  Madeira,  over  three  million  bottles,  a 
considerable  quantity  considering  the  relatively  small  number  of 
Englishmen  there.  Most  assuredly  the  taste  of  the  Anglo  Indian 
contributed  largely  to  making  Madeira  known,  particularly  so 
in  England  where  it  was  the  recognized  “drink  of  the  Nabob, 
the  man  who  returned  to  England  after  shaking  the  Pagoda 
Tree.”^» 

In  America  George  Washington  drank  a  pint  at  dinner  daily,*^ 
and  Gilbert  Stuart  who  might  have  mixed  claret  with  his  paints, 
had,  nonetheless,  a  taste  for  the  best  Madeiras  “which  he  poured 
from  a  half  gallon  ewer,  throwing  off  tumblers  like  cider  in  hay¬ 
ing  time.”*®  Ben  Franklin,  and  particularly  Thomas  Jefferson, 
were  great  Madeira  drinkers.  Jefferson,  a  connoiseur  of  liquid 
delights,  ordered  the  wine  in  quantity.  James  Madison  was  a 
Madeira  man,  and  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  was  famous  for  his 
boisterous  Lawyer’s  Parties,  where  as  many  as  thirty  members 
‘of  the  Virginia  Bar  kept  the  wine  merchants  happy  and  pros¬ 
perous.  Daniel  Webster,  like  the  man  who  came  to  dinner,  called 
on  a  friend  and  stayed  put  until  he  polished  off  a  dozen  bottles 
of  the  famous  “Butler  16.”** 

John  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina  kept  two  pipes  in  his  Charles¬ 
ton  cellar,  along  with  port,  Lisbon,  schnapps,  Sauterne,  Porter, 
ale,  demijohns  of  French  Brandy,  rum  and  Irish  whiskey.  He  also 
kept  claret  in  quantity  for  his  Huguenot  friends.  Mr.  Rutledge,  a 
n\’o  bottle  man  himself,  put  away  two  quarts  of  Madeira  daily, 
an  accomplishment  of  which  he  was  quite  proud.*^  But  he  was 
a  piker  along  side  of  the  good  fellows  of  Barbados.  The  old 
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geography  that  described  the  island  of  Madeira  as  lying  under 
“an  inchanted  climate”  also,  under  a  paragraph  entitled  “Diver¬ 
sions  of  the  White  Gentry”  says  of  the  Barbadians  “This  Coun¬ 
try  being  hot,  and  moreover,  not  fit  for  Hunting  or  Hawking, 
the  Planters  and  other  Gentry,  here,  are  oblig’d,  for  most  part, 
to  sedentary  Diversions  at  Home,  as  Cards,  Dice,  Tables,  Quoits, 
Bowling,  Balls  and  Concerts.  There  are  some  Good  Fellows  here, 
who,  ’tis  said,  will  drink  five  or  six  bottles  of  Madeira  Wine  to 
their  Share,  every  day;  for  which  they  find  sweating  the  best 
Relief.”'^ 

The  outright  guzzling  of  Madeira  gave  way  to  more  refined 
drinking  habits.  About  1800  devotees  began  to  allocate  a  long 
period  after  dinner  to  Madeiras,  it  being  tasted,  discussed,  com¬ 
pared,  and  yet  put  away  in  considerable  quantity.  Still  later,  the 
'Completely  refined  Madeira  Party  came  into  prominence.  Usually 
five  or  six  Madeiras  were  tasted  at  a  gleaming  mahogany  table. 
Olives,  almonds,  and  groundnuts,  and  perhaps  a  few  biscuits  the 
only  solid  fare.  According  to  Lawton  Mackall  the  wines  rotated 
clockwise  around  the  table  and  after  the  second  one  was  drunk, 
Havana  cigars  were  pennitted.  The  wine  glasses  were  hung  in 
a  Monteith  bowl,  its  notched  rim  permitting  the  bell  of  the 
glass  to  be  suspended  and  rinsed  in  cool  water.  Pipe  stem  glasses, 
mind  you,  for  “you  might  as  well  give  a  man  champagne  out  of 
a  horse  bucket,  as  to  give  him  a  Madeira  in  a  thick  sherry,  or 
claret  glass.  .  . 

WTen  it  became  known  that  a  long  sea  journey,  particularly 
one  to  hot  climes,  benefited  the  wine,  the  merchants  of  Madeira 
truly  began  delivering  a  full  measure  of  romance  with  each  pipe. 
The  pipes  contained  nothing  more  than  Madeira  wine  when  they 
left  the  island,  but  after  mellowing  in  the  heat  of  the  hold  of  a 
sturdy  sailing  ship,  rolling  and  pitching  over  thousands  of  miles 
of  distant  seas,  they  gained  something  of  the  character  of  the 
ship  itself,  and  when  the  big  pipes  were  skidded  and  eased  ashore 
it  was  not  Madeira  wine  alone  that  was  restrained  by  oaken  staves, 
but  rare,  wonderful.  Hurricane  Madeira,  from  the  ship  Hurri¬ 
cane— a  new  Madeira  for  the  men  of  the  day  to  taste  and  compare 
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with  Wanderer,  Bramin,  Rapid,  Three  Deacons,  Southern  Cross, 
and  all  the  other  famous  Madeiras  named  for  ships. 

American  Madeiras  took  on  family  names,  too.  In  New  York, 
among  many  others,  Travers,  Fearing;  in  Philadelphia,  Cadwalader, 
and  incidentally,  there  was  a  true  Madeira  family.  Colonel  Lam¬ 
bert  Cadwalader,  busy  fighting  the  Revolution,  wrote  Jasper 
Yeates  in  1776  and  cautioned  him  to  “be  kind  enough  to  let  the 
two  quarter  casks  of  Madeira,  painted  green,  be  deposited  in 
some  place  under  lock  and  key.  ...  I  value  them  more  than  silver 
and  gold  in  these  times  of  misfortune  and  distress.”*^*  Another  name 
associated  with  good  Philadelphia  Madeiras  was  Pierce  Butler, 
the  Georgian  who  absorbed  a  measure  of  fame  as  husband  to 
the  Passionate  V^ictorian,  Fanny  Kemble.  His  was  the  famous 
Butler  16  that  kept  Daniel  Webster  busy.  In  Charleston,  famous 
Madeiras  were  the  Middletons,  Hugers,  Ravenels,  Pinckneys,  and 
those  of  “Two  Bottle”  Rutledge.  In  our  neighboring  city  a 
Madeira  Club  once  thrived.  But  not  only  names  of  ships  and 
families  graced  Madeiras.  They  were  known  by  numbers,  by 
initials,  for  events.  Some  were  named  for  the  countries  to  which 
they  had  been  transported— Japan,  India,  East  India.  Also,  there 
were  names  that  indicated  the  quality  of  the  wine— Grape  Juice, 
Applewine.  For  a  time.  Harvard  graduating  classes  imported 
Madeiras  that  became  famous  and  generally  known  by  the  class 
year.  “Class  of  1802”  was  a  fine  one  that  took  on  another  name. 
Constitution,  for  the  valiant  frigate,  which  great  ship  was  em¬ 
barrassed  in  two  attempted  launchings  wherein  water  was  the 
baptismal  fluid.  The  third  launching  sent  the  ship  on  its  trium¬ 
phant  way  after  the  authorities  ceased  temporizing  and  ordered 
her  appropriately  christened  with  a  bottle  of  Madeira.^^ 

American  Madeiras  were  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  treatments. 
A  New  York  Madeira  was  boiled  or  parboiled  “in  decanters  or 
jugs  by  the  fireside,  by  which  method  new  Madeira,  so  torrified, 
may  be  rendered  of  the  colour  and  confidence  of  an  older  sort.”^^ 
On  the  Potomac  River  a  tavern  “where  ice  cools  the  Madeira 
that  has  been  thrice  across  the  ocean”  was  well  known.^®  It  was 
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kept  on  roof  tops  in  the  sun,  in  cellars  in  the  dark.  It  was  con> 
tained  in  tuns,  pipes,  hogsheads,  casks,  quarter  casks,  kegs,  car¬ 
boys,  demijohns,  bottles,  flasks  and  butts. 

Most  of  our  G)lonial  cities  and  towns  can  claim  an  affinity 
to  Madeira.  In  Savannah  we  can  write  our  claim  in  bolder  print 
for  here  we  have  a  fondness  and  understanding  of  Madeira  wines 
that  began  with  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  in  London  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1732— before  the  town  itself.  It  is  an  appreciation  that  has 
extended  to  our  own  generation,  for  in  Savannah  now  is  banded 
together  authors,  attorneys,  an  airman,  an  amateur  archaeologist, 
men  of  medicine,  businessmen  and  bankers— a  young,  intelligent 
group  who  eat  good  food,  above  all  drink  good  wine  (which  is 
to  say,  Madeira),  and  talk  in  an  enlightened  manner.  A  member 
of  this  group,  who  call  themselves  the  Madeira  Club,  expressed 
that  appreciation  neatly  in  an  informal  note  to  a  generous  wine 
merchant:  “Madeira  wines  have  been  identified  with  gracious 
living  in  Savannah  for  over  two  hundred  years,  and  our  member¬ 
ship  hoped  to  recapture  in  our  meetings  something  of  the  flavor 
which  the  name  symbolizes  to  us.” 

At  that  meeting  of  the  Trustees  just  mentioned,  one  William 
Houston  was  advanced  75  pounds  to  sail  for  Jamaica  by  way  of 
Madeira.  His  orders  read  “While  the  said  Ship  lyes  at  Madeira 
...  he  designs  to  inform  himself  of  the  manner  of  cultivating 
the  Vineyards  and  making  the  wines  there,  and  to  carry  with  him 
to  Jamaica  Cuttings  of  their  best  sorts  of  Vines  and  Seeds,  Roots, 
or  Cuttings  of  any  other  usefull  Plants  he  shall  meet  with  on 
that  Island,  which  are  wanting  in  our  American  Colonies.”** 

And  on  November  9,  1732,  Mr.  Houston  writing  from  Madeira, 
told  Mr.  Oglethorpe  in  London  that  he  had  sent  two  tubs  of  the 
“Cutting  of  Malmsey  and  Other  Vines  ...  to  Mr.  St.  Julian  at 
Charles  Town  for  the  use  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia.”*'^ 

Thus,  the  Georgia  founders  definitely  had  in  mind  viticulture 
for  the  new  Colony,  and  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  on  the  founding  voyage  anchored  off  Funchal,  and  not 
being  content  with  twelve  tuns  of  Alderman  Parsons  best  beer 
already  on  board,  loaded  nine  tuns  of  wine  aboard  the  Anne. 
The  vines,  unfortunately,  did  poorly  here.  Much  later,  Thomas 
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Spalding  of  Sapelo  did  manage  to  make  one  pipe  of  wine,  and 
had  he  gathered  his  grapes  punctually,  might  have  made  three. 
Mr.  Spalding  was  a  great  believer  in  fortified  wines,  for  he  added 
ten  to  fifteen  gallons  of  brandy  to  that  single  pipe.  Kept  it  dry, 
and  moderated  fermentation,  he  said.'^®  The  wines  themselves 
did  better,  for  our  climate  agreed  thoroughly  with  the  Madeiras. 
About  1780  the  Newton,  Gordon  firm  shipped  five  hundred 
pipes  to  Savannah  in  a  single  shipment.^^  A  bill  of  lading,  typical 
of  those  days  read  “Shipped  by  the  Grace  of  God,  in  good  Order, 
and  well  conditioned,  by  Newton  Gordon,  and  Company,  in 
and  upon  the  good  ship,  called  the  Two  Sisters  whereof  is  Master, 
under  God,  for  this  present  voyage  Wm  Smith— and  now  riding 
at  Anchor  in  the  Road  of  Funchal,  and  by  God’s  Grace  bound 
for  Savannah  or  Charleston.  To  say,  one  hundred  and  fifty  five 
pipes,  fifty  hogsheads,  and  forty  Quarter  Casks  equal  to  Two 
Hundred  Pipes  of  Madeira  Wine.  .  . 

The  early  Georgia  newspapers,  journals,  records,  letters— all 
abound  with  Madeira  items.  W'^illiam  Stephens  of  Beaulieu  was 
promised  also  a  large  tub  of  vine  cuttings  from  the  Madeira.^ 
T.  Causten  wrote  Oglethorpe  in  July  1735  that  Mr.  Verplant 
had  shipped  some  staves  on  a  New  York  Vessel  and  imported 
Madeira  in  Return,  “some  of  which  are  now  on  Board  the  Two 
Brothers.”^® 

The  first  issue  of  the  Georgia  Gazette  published  on  April  7, 
1763  listed  among  current  Savannah  prices  Madeira  wine  at  30 
pounds  by  the  pipe.  Advertisements  through  the  years  were 
numerous:  “Madeira  Wine  of  the  First  Quality”;  “Public  Auc¬ 
tion— Madeira  Wine  in  Pipes  and  Quarter  Casks”;  “On  Board 
Sloop  Charlotte  Madeira  Wine”;  “Mordecai  Sheftall  Has  For 
Sale  Old  London  Particular  Madeira  W’ine  in  Quarter  Casks”; 
“just  Imported— London  Particular  Madeira  Wine,  warranted 
Three  Years  Old.”^' 

A  merchant  named  W'illiam  Pierce  advertised  that  he  would 
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sell  among  other  things,  Madeira  Wine,  and  would  take  in  ex¬ 
change  Rice,  Tobacco,  Beaver  fur,  or  Deer  skins.  Later  he  evi¬ 
dently  merged  with  Messrs.  W'hite  and  Call,  and  they  boldly 
advertised  their  opening  with  a  list  of  articles  that  ended  “PS 
They  have  on  hand  some  best  London  Particular  Madeira  upwards 
of  seven  years  old  which  they  will  sell  for  Rice,  Indigo,  or  Cash.” 
John  Wallace,  another  and  shrewder  merchant  proclaimed  “Ex¬ 
cellent  Old  Madeira  Wine  by  the  Pipe  or  Quarter  Cask,  to  be  sold 
for  cash  only.”^^ 

The  wine,  with  us  from  the  first  beginnings,  stayed  with  us 
through  our  momentous  days.  Mad  Anthony  Wayne,  who  fought 
the  British  in  the  “Sands  and  Swamps”  of  Georgia,  who  flirted 
with  our  Georgia  sjirls,  good  friend  of  Nathanael,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  Cathy  Greene,  saw  to  it  emphatically  that  his  personal 
commissary  rounded  up  Madeira  in  quantity  here  in  Savannah. 
Wavme  was  a  man  who  wined  well.  One  of  his  biographers  said 
“Always  he  read  with  Madeira  or  rum  punch  by  his  side;  he 
gave  more  attention  to  the  bottle  and  the  bowl  than  to  the  book.”®® 

The  Daily  Georgian  that  in  May,  1819  reported  the  arrival 
of  President  James  Monroe,  and  a  few"  days  later  told  of  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  new  steamship  Savannah  on  its  epoch  voyage  to 
Liverpool,  carried  among  its  advertisements  one  of  R.  &  J.  Hab¬ 
ersham  who  offered  excellent  Madeira  wine  for  sale. 

On  that  dark  day  in  1864  w'hen  Savannah  w"as  captured  by 
General  M'illiam  Tecumseh  Sherman,  USA,  w"ho  promptly  wired 
President  Lincoln  that  he  was  giving  him  our  city  as  a  Christmas 
present,  the  mayor  w"ho  sadly  surrendered  the  town  w"as  an  in¬ 
teresting,  intelligent,  and  extremely  capable  doctor  named  Rich¬ 
ard  D.  Arnold.  Dr.  Arnold,  born  in  Savannah  in  1808,  died  in 
1876  in  the  same  room  in  w"hich  he  had  been  bom.  He  was  an 
alderman,  a  state  legislator,  a  great  advocate  of  public  health, 
and  the  first  secretary  of  the  American  Medical  Society.  He  loved 
Savannah  and  he  had  a  discerning  taste  for  and  a  genuine  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Madeira  wine.  His  letters  are  a  joy  to  read  and  the  strong 
flavor  of  Madeira  abounds.  Of  turtle  stew,  “And  such  a  stew,” 
he  says,  “Nothing  foreign  marred  the  taste,  “Spice  enough  to 
season  without  stimulation,  and  Madeira  and  claret  enough  to 
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mingle  with  its  own  juices.”  Writing  of  a  dinner,  “Yesterday  I 
entertained  the  Hon.  Howell  Cobb  at  a  sociable  dinner  Party  .  .  . 
we  sat  down  at  3  o’clock  and  got  up  at  V2  P^ist  nine.”  On  the 
care  of  good  wine,  Dr.  Arnold  was  explicit.  “You  must  excuse 
my  delay  in  sending  on  the  wine.  The  dozen  was  not  made  up 
until  the  commencement  of  our  Epidemic  and  then  I  had  not 
a  moment  to  spare.  .  .  .  On  Saturday  1  sent  it  off  by  Harden’s 
Express  and  1  flatter  myself  that  Washington  cannot  produce 
twelve  bottles  of  as  equally  good  wine.  The  labels  will  tell  the  his¬ 
tory  of  each  bottle.  Allow  me  to  give  a  little  advice  as  to  treat¬ 
ment.  First,  take  them  out  and  put  them  on  their  ends,  and  do 
not  touch  them  for  at  least  one  month,  for  so  much  motion  as 
they  will  have  betwixt  here  and  Washington  makes  the  wine  sicky 
never  mind  how  careful  it  may  have  been  decanted,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  rest.  This  is  no  fancy.  Next,  by  the  shades  of  Grimod 
de  La  Reymiere  and  Brillat  Savarin,  do  not  follow  that  vile  Wash¬ 
ington  custom  of  giving  Madeira  with  a  desert  of  Sweets,  for  I 
would  defy  Mr.  Gaston  himself  were  he  alive,  to  appreciate  a 
good  old  i\ladeira  with  his  mouth  just  filled  with  vanilla  cream 
or  a  French  bon  bon.  An  apple  is  the  only  fruit  it  will  bear.  Nuts 
or  olives  are  legitimate. 

“Keep  W'ard’s  bottle  marked  O  for  your  most  special  of  special 
drinkings.  1  find  the  D  wine  very  much  improved.  It  has  been 
in  Savannah  nearly  twelve  years.  ...  I  have  no  doubt  Habersham’s 
and  Cohen’s  wines  can  tell  their  own  story.  .  .  .”  And  a  line  about 
a  New  York  dinner:  “Among  the  wines  came  a  perfect  Madeira. 
I  was  especially  challenged  for  my  opinion,  our  host  politely 
citing  me  as  a  Judge  and  Drinker  of  the  article.  The  wine  was  not 
candle  bright  but  that  could  not  impair  its  delicious  flavor.”^^ 

Our  great  authority  on  Madeira  here  in  Savannah  was  Wil¬ 
liam  Neyle  Habersham,  an  exceptional  gentleman  whose  death 
in  1899  saddened  the  city  in  which  he  had  lived  for  more  than 
eighty  years.  His  full  life  encountered  success;  he  graduated  from 
Harvard  at  19;  tragedy— two  soldier  sons  were  killed  on  the  same 
tragic  day  in  1864;  fulfillment— his  own  family  was  large  as  had 
been  the  family  to  which  he  was  born.  He  was  an  accomplished 
musician,  he  played  the  flute;  an  authority  on  salmon  fishing. 
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and  though  the  newspapers  of  Savannah  failed  to  so  much  as 
mention  the  word  wine  in  the  great  flow  of  words  that  followed 
his  death,  he  was  recognized  as  an  authority  among  authorities 
on  that  subject.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Habersham  firm,  found¬ 
ed  in  1744,  that  owned  a  fleet  of  ships  carrying  Georgia  products 
across  the  Atlantic,  returning  in  balhist  with  the  wines  of  Spain 
and  Madeira.  At  his  home  which  overlooked  Pulaski  Square  on 
Harris  and  Barnard  streets.  Mr.  Habersham  constructed  above  the 
ball  room  a  kind  of  solarium  in  which  he  kept  many  a  demijohn 
of  those  fine  wines.  A  mystery  which  to  some  is  greater  than 
the  mystery  of  Marie  Celeste,  is  what  went  on  amongst  the  wines 
and  Mr.  Habersham  in  that  glass  enclosed  room.  It  was  a  ritual, 
no  doubt,  for  entrance  to  the  room  was  through  his  dressing 
room,  and  through  no  other  means.  Gourmets  and  wine  men  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  written  of  his  secret  methods  by 
which  he  somehow  made  Madeiras  lighter  and  brighter,  yet  full 
flavored  and  with  full  bouquet.  At  sometime  Mr.  Habersham 
became  associated  with  the  wine  called  Rain  Water,  the  most 
unusual  of  Madeiras  about  which  so  little  is  known.  It  is  evident 
that  it  was  in  existence  before  his  knowledge  of  wines  had  de¬ 
veloped.  Yet  since  that  time,  the  burning  question  of  what  Mr. 
Habersham  could  do  to  Madeiras  to  make  them  Rain  Waters, 
or  perhaps  similar  to  Rain  Waters,  or  what  he  did  to  Rain  Waters 
to  make  them  so  exceptional,  crops  up  again  and  again.  John 
Croft,  writing  from  England  in  1788  said  that  Americans  kept 
their  Madeiras  in  cisterns  on  tops  of  houses,  a  possible  source  of 
the  name  Rain  Water.®®  But  as  to  the  question  of  what  went  on 
in  the  solarium— well,  we  do  know  that  sunlight  played  a  leading 
role.  His  two  granddaughters  who  now  live  in  his  summer  house 
at  White  Bluff  remember  seeing  their  Grandfather’s  demijohns 
lined  up  against  the  glasses  and  high  on  the  shelves  in  the  two 
storied  room.  They  saw  the  demijohns  turned  frequently,  or 
moved  to  get  more  of  the  sun’s  rays.®®  What  the  other  ingredi¬ 
ents  used  in  the  Habersham  formula  were,  we  can  only  guess. 
A  story  told  by  his  friend  Ward  McAllister  would  indicate  that 
Mr.  Habersham  might  have  been  able  to  do  some  particular  blend¬ 
ing.  Mr.  McAllister,  a  Savannahian  who  in  New  York  made 

35.  Croft,  Treatise  on  the  Wine*  of  Portugal,  24. 

36.  Mrs.  Clarence  Anderson  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  P.  Crisfield  of  Savannah. 
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society  fashionable,  told  of  how  the  “expert”  on  tasting  a  mixture 
a  host  had  thrown  together,  calmly  stated  that  “if  he  could  be¬ 
lieve  his  host  capable  of  mixing  a  wine,  he  would  say  it  was  ‘half 
Catherine  Banks  and  half  Rapid,’  which,  of  course,  it  was.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  catalog  of  wines  that  had  be¬ 
longed  to  Mr.  Habersham’s  estate,  and  which  were  sold  in  New 
York  by  C.  H.  Arnold  and  Company,  there  were  two  blends  of 
Madeiras  listed.  One;  pale,  amber,  dry,  Sercial  type  with  body, 
and  the  other;  straw  color,  dry.  Both  have  characteristics  of  the 
Rain  Water  of  that  time;  and  it  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
catalog  listed  fifty  two  Madeiras,  not  one  of  which  was  called 
by  Mr.  Habersham  a  Rain  Water.  Mr.  George  Noble  Jones,  his 
grandson,  and  executor  of  the  estate,  said  that  there  were  no  . 
Rain  Waters  in  the  collection  when  Mr.  Habersham  died. 

Mr.  George  Wymberley  Jones  DeRenne,  a  good  Madeira  man 
himself,  noted  cryptically  in  his  diary  that  he  had  tested  Haber¬ 
sham’s  knowledge  and  ability  to  taste  wine.  The  test,  at  Mr. 
DeRenne’s  plantation  Wormsloe,  on  the  boards  of  the  dining 
room  table  (custom  forbade  table  cloths  when  Madeiras  were 
served)  consisted  of  nine  unlabeled  decanters  of  wine  set  before 
Mr.  Habersham.  He  was  to  taste,  and  identify.  One  by  one,  he 
called  the  names  of  the  wines  to  the  interested  guests.  Trinity 
Sherry,  Hurricane  Madeira,  Painted  Pipe,  Chillingsworth  Madeira, 
Leacock  Sercial,  Margade  Madeira— and  at  the  next  decanter,  Mr. 
Habersham  hesitated.  “I  can  identify  this  wine,  except  that  I  know 
DeRenne  has  none.”  He  named  the  two  remaining  wines  and 
came  back  again  to  the  one  put  aside.  “This  wine”  said  Mr.  Hab¬ 
ersham,  “is  Molyneux  Sherry  and  it  has  been  away  from  Savannah 
for  some  years,  and  only  recently  returned.”  He  was  absolutely 
correct,  the  wine  having  spent  some  time  in  Washington,  Georgia 
with  Mr.  Adam  L.  Alexander,  was  brought  to  Wormsloe  that 
very  day  by  General  A.  R.  Lawton,  who  was  present  at  the  test 
and  who  thoroughly  enjoyed  recounting  the  tale.®* 

Something  to  think  on  is  why  these  wines  of  Madeira,  once  so 
much  a  part  of  the  American  scene  are  now  scarcely  more  than 
a  memory.  In  Savannah,  where  a  single  ship  once  discharged  five 
hundred  pipes,  we  scarce  have  five  hundred  bottles.  The  rare 

37.  McAllister,  Society  as  I  Have  Found  it,  272. 

38.  From  A.  R.  Lawton,  Savannah. 
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Habershams  are  gone  from  Georgia,  and  the  wine  that  dissolved 
Puritanism,  that  stimulated  the  best  minds  of  America,  is  now 
known  to  few.  Twenty-two  thousand  pipes  were  exported  in 
1813;  6,000  now;  and  strangely  enough  the  bulk  of  the  6,000  is 
shipped  to  cold  Scandinavian  countries.^®  Perhaps  the  decline  in 
shipments  is  a  reasonable  development  if  we  compare  our  modem 
world  with  its  noisy  cocktail  parties,  to  the  gracious  unhurried 
tempo  of  the  days  in  which  the  Madeira  party  flourished.  In  truth, 
a  decline  in  shipments  seems  inconsequential  as  long  as  the  in¬ 
trinsic  quality  of  the  wines  remains  the  same,  as  does  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  those  privileged  to  drink  it  such  as  we  tonight.  We  may 
be  sure  that  time  holds  no  terrors  for  the  smooth,  dry  Sercial; 
the  rich  and  luscious  Bual;  the  honey-sweet  and  full  bodied  Malm¬ 
sey,  lordliest  of  the  world’s  wines,  then  and  now.^® 


39.  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Portugal,  Monthly  Bulletin,  May, 
1952,  Madeira  Wine  Number. 

40.  For  other  sources  of  information  used  in  this  article,  the  writer  is 
indebted  to  Lawton  Mackall  through  a  letter  from  him  March  4,  1953,  with 
notes  appended,  to  Mrs.  Clarence  Anderson,  Mrs.  J.  A.  P.  Crisfield,  and  George 
Noble  Jones  of  Savannah,  and  to  Mr.  Noel  Cossart,  of  Cossart,  Gordon  & 
Company,  Madeira.  Also  he  found  useful  Andre  L.  Simon  and  Elizabeth 
Craig,  Madeira,  Wines,  Cakes  d  Sauce  (London,  1933). 


Georgia  Bounty  Land  Grants 

By  Alex  M.  Hitz* 

Very  little  that  is  authentic  has  been  written  about  the  land 
grants  given  by  the  State  of  Georgia  immediately  following  the 
close  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  many  erroneous  ideas 
have  developed  during  the  years  since.  There  appears  to  be  prev¬ 
alent  a  belief,  subscribed  to  by  many  of  the  patriotic  societies, 
that  every  man  who  received  a  “Bounty  Grant”  was  a  Revolu¬ 
tionary  soldier  and  a  hero,  whereas,  actually  the  majority  were 
not  in  either  category.  Very  unfortunately  this  error  was  per¬ 
petuated  by  the  publication  in  1920  of  a  book  by  a  former  his¬ 
torian  in  which  he  listed  as  veterans  all  persons  for  whom  land 
was  surveyed,  without  recognizing  any  distinction  between  the 
various  classes  of  grants.^ 

A  most  able  and  accurate  historian  has  written  that,  at  the 
start  of  the  Revolution,  Georgia  “had  about  18,000  whites  and 
15,000  Negro  slaves.  If  every  Georgian  has  cast  his  lot  with  the 
Revolution,  she  could  not  have  afforded  more  than  3,000  fighting 
men.””  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
Georgia  colonists  continued  to  be  loyalists  or  tories  up  to  the 
time  of  the  evacuation  of  Savannah  by  the  British  in  1782.  A 
later  writer  has  laboriously  counted  1,458  warrants  issued  for 
bounties  to  known  fighting  men,  and  2,923  warrants  issued  for 
bounties  to  citizens  as  a  reward  for  not  plundering  or  distress¬ 
ing  the  country.^ 

Before  studying  the  background  and  history  of  the  bounty 
grants,  let  us  consider  the  conditions  and  temper  of  the  time  dur¬ 
ing  which  they  were  being  issued.  The  Executive  Council,  in 
its  minutes  of  July  15,  1784,  recorded:  “It  being  suggested  there 
are  many  frauds  committed  in  the  surveys  of  land  in  the  two  new 
Counties'*  can  there  be  any  general  rule  made  in  regard  to  the 
stopping  all  grants  for  lands  in  the  said  Counties  until  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  Assembly?  The  Council  are  of  opinion,  that  there  can 

♦Mr.  Hitz  is  an  attorney  at  law,  Atlanta,  GeorRia. 

1.  L.  L.  Knight,  Georgia's  Roster  of  the  Revolution. 
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be  no  such  general  rule  made.  .  .  And  again,  by  Section  IX  of 
the  Act  of  February  22,  1785,  the  General  Assembly  enacted: 
^*'Arid  n'hcreas^  it  is  apprehended  that  great  abuses  have  happened 
in  regard  to  bounties,  Be  it  therefore  enacted  .  .  .  That  in  fu¬ 
ture.  .  .  .”®  Hundreds  of  vouchers  or  preliminary  certificates  in¬ 
tended  to  induce  the  issuance  of  warrants  were  signed  by  former 
officers,  who  then  bought  those  warrants  and  had  grants  issued 
thereon  to  themselves.  There  are  on  file  in  the  Georgia  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Archives  and  History  petitions  containing  the  names  of 
twenty  or  more  men,  all  in  the  same  handwriting,  alleged  by  the 
certifying  officer  to  have  been  entitled  to  bounty,  praying  that 
their  bounties  be  granted  to  that  officer.  Among  the  worst  of¬ 
fenders  who  thus  acquired  thousands  of  acres  were  Peter  Carnes, 
Elijah  Clarke,  Leonard  Marbury,  Horatio  Marbury,  John  Gor¬ 
ham,  Edward  Telfair,  Ignatius  Few,  Zachariah  Philips,  Micajah 
Williamson,  and  Richard  Call. 

Moreover,  entirely  apart  from  such  planned  frauds,  there  occur¬ 
red  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Executive  Council,  on 
May  29,  1784,  the  day  appointed  for  the  numbering  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  warrants  for  survey,  such  riotous  and  disorderly  con¬ 
duct  that  the  clerks  were  overrun  and  the  warrants  were  forcibly 
removed  and  scattered  outside.  Many  duplicate  warrants  were 
signed  to  replace  those  so  removed,  and  afterwards  grants  were 
made  to  the  same  man  on  both  original  and  duplicate.  Under 
such  confusion,  it  would  not  be  surprising  that  the  fearful  clerks 
should  put  through  many  unauthorized  warrants  for  the  most 
aggressive  of  the  rioters.  Read  the  words  of  the  man  who  actu¬ 
ally  received  the  petitions  and  distributed  the  warrants:  “Specu¬ 
lation,  as  I  hinted  before,  has  certainly  extinguished  in  many  men, 
passing  for  gentlemen,  every  spark  of  probity  and  integrity.  Many 
have  sworn  that  instead  of  287  V2  acres  of  land,  for  which  their 
warrants  were  made,  they  were  entitled  to  575  acres,  and  others, 
on  second  thought,  have  deposed  that  they  petitioned  or  meant 
to  petition  for  the  other  Bounty,  in  both  of  which  cases  the  war¬ 
rants  were  taken  up  and  new  ones  made  out  accordingly.”^ 

5.  Allen  D.  Candler,  ed.,  Revolutionary  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
(3  vols.,  Atlanta,  1908),  II,  667. 

6.  Robert  &  George  Watkins.  A  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Geor¬ 
gia  ..  .  (Philadelphia.  1800),  311. 

7.  Letter  of  June  2,  1784  from  David  Rees,  Secretary  of  Executive  Council 
to  Governor  John  Houstoun.  Original  In  possession  of  Georgia  Historical 
Society,  Savannah. 
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The  original  acts  and  resolutions  pertaining  to  bounties  allotted 
to  each  rank  of  each  class  a  specified  number  of  acres  of  land 
which  would  be  exempt  from  tax  for  ten  years.  But  Section  XV 
of  the  Act  of  February  25,  1784*  increased  the  respective  amounts 
by  fifteen  per  cent  and  made  the  land  subject  to  tax.  Inasmuch  as 
the  first  warrants  were  dated  May  15,  1784,  they  all  conformed 
to  that  act,  regardless  of  the  lesser  amount  written  in  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  certificates.  The  bounties  thus  awarded  were  as  follows: 


Private  in  Georgia  Line 
Private  in  Minute  Battalions 
Private  in  Militia 
Refugee  Private  in  Militia 
Seaman  in  Gallevs 
Citizen 

Deserter  from  British 

Sergeant  in  Minute  Battalions 

Sergeant  in  Militia 

Sergeant  in  Georgia  Line 

Refugee  Sergeant  in  Militia 

Lieutenant  in  Militia 

Lieutenant  in  Minute  Battalions 

Lieutenant  in  Georgia  Line 

Refugee  Private  in  Militia  (also  Citizen) 

Captain  in  Militia 

Captain  in  Minute  Battalions 

Refugee  Sergeant  in  Militia  (also  Citizen) 

Captain  in  Georgia  Line 

Refugee  Lieutenant  in  Militia 

Major  in  Militia 

Major  in  Minute  Battalions 

Major  in  Georgia  Line 

Refugee  Captain  in  Militia 

Lt.  Colonel  in  Georgia  Line 

Lt.  Colonel  in  Militia 

Lt.  Colonel  in  Minute  Battalions 

Colonel  in  Militia 

Colonel  in  Georgia  Line 

Refugee  Major  in  Militia 

Brigadier  General  in  Militia 


230 
287  Vi 
287  »/2 
287  Vi 

287 '/i 

287  Vi 

287 ‘/z 

345 

345 

345 

345 

460 

460 

460 

575 

575 

575 

632  Vi 

690 

747  Vi 
920 
920 
920 
977 '/2 

>035 

1035 

1035 

1150 

1150 

1 207  Vi 
*955 


acres 
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One  class  of  men  to  whom  Georgia  granted  bounties  of  land 
were  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  four  regiments  of  the 
Georgia  Line  attached  to  the  Continental  Army,  who  served  at 
various  times  between  January  7,  1776  and  December  23,  1783. 
Although  they  were  unquestionably  more  entitled  to  a  bounty 
than  any  other  class,  they  were  given  less  land.  Moreover,  the 
Executive  Council  thereafter  dismissed  their  petitions  for  addi¬ 
tional  refugee  warrants,  upon  the  ground  that  they  had  been  draw¬ 
ing  pay  and  perfonning  the  duties  of  the  profession  they  had 
chosen.®  The  land  set  aside  for  the  veterans  of  the  Georgia  Line 
or  the  Continental  Line,  as  it  was  variously  called,  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  tract  known  as  the  Bounty  Reserve  or  simply  the  Re¬ 
serve,  located  in  the  south  end  of  old  Franklin  County  and  the 
north  end  of  old  Washington  County.  The  same  territory  is  to¬ 
day  part  of  Oconee,  Oglethorpe  and  Greene  counties,  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  Oconee  and  Appalachee  rivers. 

Another  class  were  the  Minutemen,  or  officers  and  enlisted 
men  of  the  three  Minute  Battalions  which  were  created  by  the 
Resolution  of  June  3,  1777  and  disbanded  by  the  subsequent  reso¬ 
lution  of  March  i,  1778.  Minutes  of  both  resolutions  are  now 
lost,  but  it  might  be  a  reasonable  presumption  that  the  first  fol¬ 
lowed  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of  Safety  which  created  the 
Line  Regiments,  by  providing  for  a  land  bounty  for  enlistment. 
The  Minutemen  were  all  non-residents  of  Georgia  at  the  time 
of  their  enlistments,  recruited  from  other  states. 

The  next  class  were  the  State  Militia,  a  somewhat  disorganized 
soldiery  which  was  created  in  February,  1776  from  the  patriotic 
members  of  the  former  King’s  Militia  who  had  taken  over  when 
the  British  fled,  judging  from  all  histories,  the  Militia  enlisted 
men  assembled  when  they  pleased,  fought  when  they  pleased, 
and  went  home  when  they  pleased.  Apparently  the  commanding 
officer  of  each  regiment  acted  on  his  own  initiative,  without  or 
in  disregard  of  orders,  so  that  groups  of  fighting  Militia  sprang 
up  when  needed  and  disappeared  when  they  thought  they  were 
no  longer  needed.  The  Militia  was  in  the  service  of  the  state, 
but  not  of  the  Continental  Congress,  from  the  start  to  the  finish 
of  the  war. 

Men  who  had  fled  from  the  state  when  their  homes  were  over- 

9.  Candler,  ed..  Revolutionary  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  II,  587. 
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run  by  the  British  and  had  enlisted  and  fought  in  the  Militia 
Regiments  of  South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina  comprised  the 
next  class,  known  as  Refugees.  The  original  resolution  of  August 
19,  1781  is  now  lost,  but  from  the  Resolution  of  January  12, 
1782*®  it  appears  that  bounty  grants  were  authorized  to  “an 
inhabitant  of  the  State  prior  to  the  reduction  thereof  by  the 
British  arms,  who  was  a  refugee  from  the  same,  during  which 
time  he  cheerfully  did  his  duty  as  a  soldier  and  friend  to  this 
and  the  United  States.”  It  is  quite  possible  that,  due  to  differences 
in  conditions  and  circumstances,  the  Refugees  performed  more 
sustained  and  effective  military  service  than  the  Militia. 

The  fifth  and  largest  class  who  received  bounty  grants,  entitled 
Citizens,  was  the  least  deserving.  On  August  20,  1781  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  passed  an  Act  reading,  in  Section  VIII: 

“And  whereas  numbers  of  persons  are  daily  absenting  them¬ 
selves  and  leaving  their  fellow  citizens  to  encounter  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  present  crisis,  Be  it  enacted  .  .  .  That  any  person  or 
persons  who  shall  produce  a  certificate  from  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  district  to  which  he  belongs,  to  the  legislature  of 
this  State,  (on  the  total  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from  it)  of  his 
having  stcdfastly  done  his  duty  from  the  time  of  passing  of  this 
act,  shall  be  entitled  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  good  land 
.  .  .  Provided  such  person  or  persons  cannot  be  convicted  of  plun¬ 
dering  or  distressing  the  country.”” 

Inasmuch  as  the  act  was  passed  August  20,  1781  and  the  British 
were  expelled  from  Savannah  and  the  state  in  July,  1782,  the 
bounty  was  for  good,  or  at  least  neutral,  behavior  for  the  last  ten 
months  of  the  fighting.  Military  service  was  not  mentioned;  all 
that  was  required  was  that  the  citizen  do  not  plunder  or  distress 
his  neighbors,  or  that  his  plundering  be  not  so  overt  and  notorious 
as  to  justify  conviction.  This  group  of  persons,  which  was  twice 
as  numerous  as  all  of  the  fighting-men  combined,  received  more 
land  for  merely  remaining  in  the  state  for  ten  months,  at  home  and 
in  peace  with  their  neighbors,  than  did  the  men  who  served  and 
fought  for  eight  years  in  the  Georgia  Line  Regiments  of  the 
Continental  Army. 

The  sixth  class,  deserters  from  the  British,  was  so  negligible 

10.  Candler,  ed..  Revolutionary  Records  of  Georgia,  III,  73. 

11.  Watkins,  Digest,  238. 
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as  barely  to  warrant  mention,  as  bounty  grants  were  given  to 
fewer  than  five. 

Between  February  17,  1783  and  February  22,  1785,  there  were  ‘ ' 

five  necessary  steps  involved  in  the  issuance  of  a  bounty  grant  ' 

of  land  in  either  Franklin  or  Washington  County,  namely: 

First.  The  applicant  for  a  grant  would  submit  to  the  Executive  ^ 

Council  (sitting  as  a  land  court)  his  petition  showing  the  county  '■! 

in  which  he  desired  land,  accompanied  by  a  voucher  (  miscalled 
a  certificate)  from  his  commanding  officer.  It  should  be  noted  ^ 

here  that  in  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  fought  in  the  Georgia  Line,  ' 

or  Minute  Battalions,  or  Militia,  or  Refugee  Militia,  or  Galleys,  *'•, 

the  voucher  or  certificate  would  be  from  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  regiment  or  battalion  in  which  he  served;  in  the  case  of  a 
citizen,  the  voucher  would  be  from  the  commanding  officer  of  ’ 

the  district  in  which  he  belonged. 

Second.  If  this  voucher  or  preliminary  certificate  was  accepted 
as  bona  fide  by  the  Executive  Council— and  many  were  not— 
the  governor^”  would  issue  to  or  in  the  name  of  the  petitioner  a  1 

numbered  certificate  which  showed  his  name  and  classification, 
such  as  Refugee,  Minuteman  or  Citizen,  and  the  number  of  acres 
to  which  he  was  entitled,  and  also  the  name  of  the  officer  who  J 

signed  his  voucher  or  preliminary  certificate. 

Third— A.  The  president  of  the  Executive  Council  would  then  ' 

issue  to  the  petitioner  a  numbered  warrant,  directed  to  the  coun¬ 
ty  surveyor  of  the  county  selected,  directing  him  to  admeasure 
and  lay  out  the  stated  number  of  acres  as  a  bounty. 

Third— B.  For  those  who  desired  land  in  any  of  the  eight  old 
counties  the  procedure  was  substantially  the  same,  except  that  the 
land  court  of  that  county  exercised  the  same  functions  in  steps  i, 

2  and  3 -A  as  exercised  by  the  governor,  president  and  Executive  ■ 

Council  with  respect  to  Franklin  and  Washington  counties. 

Fourth.  The  county  surveyor  or  one  of  his  deputies  would  sur-  I 

vey  the  land  chosen  by  the  applicant,  make  three  plats  thereof, 
record  one  copy  in  a  book  in  his  office,  and  forward  two  copies, 
together  with  the  executed  warrant,  to  the  surveyor-general;  one  ! 

to  be  recorded  and  filed  in  the  latter’s  office  and  the  other  to  be 
attached  to  the  grant. 

Fifth.  Upon  transmission  of  one  copy  of  the  plat  of  survey  and  .  |  1  i 

12.  Section  II  of  Act  of  Feb.  17,  1783.  Watkins.  Digest,  259. 

;  ;  j 
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the  executed  warrant  by  the  surveyor-general  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  a  grant  would  be  issued  by  the  latter  in  the  name  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor  after  the  payment  of  nominal  office  fees.  Both  the  surveyor- 
general  and  the  secretary  of  state  would  enter  on  the  survey  book 
and  on  the  grant  book  the  notation  Bounty,  but  in  no  case  was 
the  actual  classification  of  the  grantee  shown. 

So  far  as  future  generations  were  concerned,  the  greatest  de¬ 
fect  in  this  system  is  that  nothing  except  the  governor’s  num¬ 
bered  certificate  (step  2  above)  indicated  whether  the  grant  was 
made  to  a  civilian,  or  to  a  soldier,  or  to  the  purchaser  and  trans¬ 
feree  of  another  man’s  rights.  Some  unauthorized  person,  prob¬ 
ably  about  1920,  created  confusion  by  wTiting  the  word  bounty 
on  many  pages  in  the  survey  books  and  grant  books,  where  the 
acreage  suggested  to  ^  him  that  the  early  clerks  should  have  done 
so,  even  though  the  dates  indicated  that  the  grant  could  'not  law¬ 
fully  have  been  a  bounty. 

The  files  of  the  surveyor-general  and  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
now  deposited  in  the  Georgia  Department  of  Archives  and  His¬ 
tory,  contain  only  about  half  of  the  governor’s  numbered  cer¬ 
tificates  and  only  about  half  of  the  Executive  Council  president’s 
numbered  warrants— the  remainder,  together  with  some  of  the 
books  in  w'hich  they  were  recorded,  have  been  lost  for  many 
years.  Because  of  this,  no  records  are  available  today  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  correct  classification  of  many  of  the  grantees.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Archives  and  History  has  hundreds  of  the  vouchers 
or  preliminary  certificates  signed  by  commanding  officers,  but 
these  have  no  probative  value  whatsoever  in  determining  an  in¬ 
dividual’s  status.  They  were  not  signed  for  the  state  or  by  an 
official  of  the  state,  and  were  written  only  with  the  object  of 
having  a  man’s  application  for  bounty  considered  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee. 

By  the  act  of  February  22,  1785,^®  the  General  Assembly  dele¬ 
gated  to  the  land  courts  of  the  then  ten  counties  in  the  state  the 
duty  of  issuing  warrants  for  bounty  grants,  without  the  necessity 
for  a  governor’s  certificate.  But  the  act  specifically  provided 
that  no  bounty  grants  would  be  allowed  or  passed  after  Febru¬ 
ary  22,  1786  unless  application  had  been  made  prior  to  that  date: 
however,  a  warrant  issued  prior  to  that  latter  date,  either  by  the 

13.  Section  IX  of  Act  of  Feb.  22,  1785.  Watkins.  Digest,  311. 
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president  of  the  Executive  Council  or  a  county  land  court,  would 
not  become  out-of-date  if  surveyed  within  two  years  from  the 
date  thereof.  It  is  obvious  that  many  warrants  issued  by  county 
land  courts  after  February  22,  1786  could  not  have  been  the  basis 
for  true  and  lawful  bounty  grants,  even  though  so  entitled. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for  soldiers  of  the 
Georgia  Line  or  Continental  Line  to  apply  for  lawful  bounty 
grants  in  the  Bounty  Reserve,  the  ungranted  land  in  that  area  was 
opened  to  headright  settlers.  Through  carelessness,  the  county 
land  courts  frequently  wrote  on  their  warrants  and  the  surveyors 
wrote  on  their  plats  the  words  “bounty  reserve”;  this  was  not 
intended  to  indicate  a  bounty,  but  to  describe  the  location  of 
the  land  as  lying  within  the  Reserve.  Those  words  were  even 
written  on  hundreds  of  the  absolutely  fraudulent  and  void 
grants  and  surveys  which  were  placed  on  the  state’s  record  books 
in  the  1790-1796  period.^^ 

As  no  law  prevented  it,  many  of  the  holders  of  numbered  war¬ 
rants,  or  even  numbered  certificatt's,  sold  the  same  to  others, 
some  of  whom  may  have  received  grants  in  their  own  rights  and 
the  rest  of  whom  would  not  hav'e  been  entitled  to  warrants  under 
any  classification.  Whenever  any  of  these  purchasers  would  pre¬ 
sent  such  warrants  or  certificates,  either  singly  or  in  groups,  to 
the  land  courts  of  any  of  the  counties  they  would  issue  new  war¬ 
rants  running  in  the  purchaser’s  name,  and  subsequently,  after 
surveys,  the  secretary  of  the  state  would  issue  grants  to  those  pur¬ 
chasers.  As  many  of  those  grants  were  in  the  amount  of  230  or 
287 '/2  or  575  acres,  Knight  in  his  Roster'’^  listed  these  grantees  as 
Revolutionary  soldiers,  without  ascertaining  whether  or  not  they 
were  merely  purchasers  and  assignees. 

By  the  acts  of  January  23,  1780,  February  17,  1783,  Febru¬ 
ary  25,  1784,  and  February  22,  1785,  emigrants  from  other  states 
were  encouraged  to  come  into  Georgia  and  take  out  free  head- 
right  grants,  but  Revolutionary  soldiers  were  not  given  any  favor 
or  consideration  over  any  other  prospective  settler.  Ex-soldier  and 
civilian  stood  on  the  same  footing,  and  each  was  granted  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  land  commensurate  with  the  number  of  heads  (meaning 

14.  S.  G.  McLendon,  History  of  the  Public  Domain  of  Georgia  (Atlanta, 
1924). 

15.  See  footnote  1,  ante. 
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wife,  children  and  slaves)  in  his  family,  the  minimum  grant  being 
200  acres  to  a  bachelor,  and  the  maximum  grant  being  i,ooo  ocres. 

In  the  third  (1820),^®  fifth  (1827)”  and  sixth  (1832)^®  land 
lotteries  a  Revolutionary  soldier  was,  under  certain  conditions, 
allowed  to  put  in  for  two  draws,  as  compared  to  the  ordinary 
citizen’s  one  draw.  Although  this  was  a  preference,  it  certainly 
was  not  a  bounty,  as  the  drawing  of  land  was  purely  a  matter 
of  chance.  If  he  became  a  fortunate  drawer  on  either  or  both  of 
his  chances  and  if  he  paid  grant  fees,  the  veteran  would  receive 
a  grant  to  a  land  lot,  which  grant  would  show  after  his  name  the 
abbreviations  Rev.  Sol.  or  R.  S. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  reading  the  legislative  enactments 
and  deliberations  which  provided  for  bounty  grants  are  referred 
to  the  following; 

1.  Jan.  1776  Resolution  of  Council  of  Safety 

2.  June  3  1777  Resolution  of  Council  of  Safety 

3.  Alar.  I  1778  Resolution  of  Council  of  Safety 

4.  Jan.  23  1780  Act  of  General  Assemblv.  Watkins,  Digest,  232. 

5.  Aug.  18  1781  Resolution  of  General  Assemblv.  Candler,  ed.. 

Revolutionary  Records  of  Georgia,  III,  ii. 

6.  Aug.  19  1781  Resolution  of  General  Assemblv 

7.  Aug.  20  1781  Act  of  General  Assemblv.  Watkins,  Digest,  238. 

8.  Jan.  12  1782  Resolution  of  General  Assembly.  Candler,  ed.. 

Revolutionary  Records  of  Georgia,  III,  73. 

9.  Jan.  24  1783  Minutes  of  General  Assemblv^  Ihid.,  236. 

10.  Feb.  13  1783  Minutes  of  General  Assembly.  Ibid.,  281. 

11.  Feb.  17  1783  Minutes  of  General  Assembly.  Ibid.  298. 

12.  Feb.  17  1783  Act  of  General  Assemblv,  Section  II.  Watkins, 

Digest,  259. 

13.  Julv’  29  1783  Resolution  of  General  Assembly.  Candler,  ed.. 

Revolutionary  Records  of  Georgia,  III,  385. 

14.  Jan.  23  1784  Minutes  of  Executive  Council.  Ibid.,  II,  580. 

15.  Feb.  6  1784  Minutes  of  Executive  Council.  Ibid.,  587. 

16.  Feb.  20  1784  Minutes  of  Executive  Council.  Ibid.,  594. 

17.  Feb.  25  1784  Act  of  General  Assemblv,  Sections  IV,  XI,  XV, 

XVl,  XVII,  XVIII.  Watkins,  Digest,  291-95. 

18.  Mar.  2  1784  Minutes  of  Executive  Council.  Candler,  ed.,  Rew- 

lutionary  Records  of  Georgia,  II,  605. 

16.  Act  of  Dec.  15.  1818. 

17.  Act  of  June  9,  1825. 

18.  Acts  of  Dec.  21,  1830  and  Dec.  24,  1831. 
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19.  Mar.  23  1784 

20.  Apr.  2  1784 

21.  Apr.  2  1784 

22.  Apr.  6  1784 

23.  Apr.  12  1784 

24.  July  15  1784 

25.  July  16  1784 

26.  Feb.  22  1785 

27.  Feb.  13  1786 


Minutes  of  Executive  Council.  Ibid.,  624. 

Minutes  of  Executive  Council.  Ibid.,  627. 

Minutes  of  Executive  Council.  Ibid.,  628. 

Minutes  of  Executive  Council.  Ibid.,  789. 

Minutes  of  Executive  Council.  Ibid.,  792. 

Minutes  of  Executive  Council.  Ibid.,  667. 

Minutes  of  Executive  Council.  Ibid.,  669. 

Act  of  General  Assembly,  Sections  I,  IV,  MII-X. 
Watkins,  Digest,  308-11. 

Act  of  General  Assembly.  Watkins,  Digest,  327. 


EXHIBIT  A 

Georgia  Governor’s  Certificate  No.  871 

These  are  to  certify.  That  Drury  Cade,  a  Captain  in  Militia,  is  entitled 
to  Five  Hundred  Acres  of  Land,  as  a  Bounty,  agreeable  to  an  Act 
and  Resolve  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  at  Augusta  the  19 
August  1781.  As  per  certificate  of  E.  Clark,  Col.  Given  under  my 
Hand,  at  Savannah,  the  25th  Dav’^  of  March  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord 
One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Eighty-four. 

Attest  D.  Rees  Secty  Jno.  Houstoun 


Bounty  Warrant  No.  1942 

To  Joseph  Pannill,  Esq.  Surveyor  for  the  County  of  Washington: 
You  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  admeasure  and  lay  out, 
or  cause  to  be  admeasured  and  laid  out,  unto  Drury  Cade,  Captn.,  a 
Tract  of  Land,  which  shall  contain  Five  Hundred  &  Seventy  Five 
Acres,  in  the  said  County  of  Washington  Taking  especial  care  that 
the  same  has  not  heretofore  been  laid  out  to  any  other  Person  or 
Persons;  And  you  are  hereby  also  directed  and  required  to  record 
the  Plat  of  the  same  in  your  Office,  and  transmit  a  Copy  thereof, 
together  with  this  Warrent,  to  the  Surveyor  General,  within  the 
Term  of  three  Months  from  this  Date.  Given  under  my  hand,  this 
Seventeenth  Day  of  May  1784. 

Secretary  ’s  Office.  Certified  John  Habersham 

by  D.  Rees  Depty  Secty  Presdt.  E.  C. 


EXHIBIT  B 

Georgia  Governor’s  Certificate  No.  872 

These  are  to  certify.  That  Drury  Cade,  Refugee,  is  entitled  to  Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Acres  of  Land,  as  a  Bounty,  agreeable  to  an  Act 
and  Resolve  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  at  Augusta  the  19 
August  1781.  As  per  certificate  of  E.  Clark,  Coin.  Given  under  my 
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Hand,  at  Savannah,  the  25th  Day  of  March  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord 
One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Eightv-four. 

Attest  D.  Rees  Secty  Jno.  Houstoun 


Bounty  Warrant  No.  246 

To  Jno.  Gorham  Surveyor  for  the  County  of  Franklin: 

You  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  admeasure  and  lay  out,  or 
cause  to  be  admeasured  and  laid,  unto  Drury  Cade,  a  Tract  of  Land, 
which  shall  contain  Two  Hundred  eighty  seven  &  V2  Acres,  in  the 
said  County  of  Franklin  Taking  especial  Care  that  the  same  has  not 
been  laid  to  any  other  Person  or  Persons;  And  you  are  hereby  also 
directed  and  required  to  record  the  Plat  of  the  same  in  your  Office, 
and  transmit  a  Copy  thereof,  together  with  this  Warrant,  to  the 
Surveyor  General,  within  the  Term  of  Three  Months  from  this  Date. 
Given  under  my  Hand,  this  Seventeenth  Day  of  May  1784. 
Secretary’s  Office  Certified  John  Habersham 

by  D.  Rees  Depty  Secty  Presdt.  F.  C. 


EXHIBIT  C 


Petition 

State  of  Georgia. 

To  the  Honourable  the  President  and  the  Members  of  Council,  now 
sitting  in  Augusta  for  the  Purpose  of  granting  Lands  in  the  two  new 
Counties  of  Franklin  and  Washington.  The  Petition  of  William 
Campbell  a  Citizen  of  the  State  aforesaid  Sheweth  That  your  Peti¬ 
tioner  is  entitled  to  2871/2  Acres  of  Land,  as  a  Bounty  for  his  Services, 
pursuant  to  the  Certificate  hereunto  annexed;  That  your  Petitioner 
is  desirous  of  taking  up  the  said  Lands  in  the  County  of  Washington. 
May  it  therefore  please  your  Honourable  Board  to  grant  your  Peti¬ 
tioner  Two  Hundred  Eighty  Seven  &  half  Acres  of  Land  in  the 
County  of  VV’ashington  on  the  Right  aforesaid,  and  on  his  complying 
with  the  Terms  mentioned  in  the  late  Land  Act;  and  your  Petitioner 
will  pray. 

Wm.  Campbell 


Certificate  of  Commander  of  District 
State  of  Georgia. 

This  is  to  certify.  That  William  Campbell  hath  stedfastly  done  his 
duty,  from  the  time  of  passing  an  Act  at  Augusta,  towit,  on  the  20th 
of  August,  1781,  until  the  total  Expulsion  of  the  British  from  this 
State;  and  the  said  William  Campbell  cannot,  to  my  knowledge  or 
belief,  be  convicted  of  plundering  or  distressing  the  country;  and 
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is  therefor,  under  the  said  Act,  entitled  to  a  Bounty  of  Two  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Fifty  Acres  of  good  Land,  free  from  taxes  for  ten  years. 
Given  under  my  hand,  at  Savannah  the  Second  day  of  February  1784. 
Bv  his  order 

H.  Freeman  Elijah  Clark,  Coin. 


Governor’s  Certificate 

Georgia  No.  368 

These  are  to  certify.  That  William  Campbell,  Citizen,  is  entitled  to 
Two  Hundred  and  fifty  Acres  of  Land,  as  a  Bounty,  agreeable  to  an 
Act  and  Resolve  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  at  Augusta  the 
2oth  August  1781.  As  per  certificate  of  Elijah  Clark  Colo.  Given  under 
mv  Hand,  at  Savannah,  the  25th  Day  of  February  in  the  Year  of 
our  Lord  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Eighty-four. 

Attest 

D.  Rees  Sectv.  Jno.  Houstoun 


Bounty  Warrant^®  No  .67 

To  Joseph  Pannill  Surveyor  for  the  County  of  Washington.  You  are 
hereby  authorized  and  required  to  admeasure  and  lay  out,  unto  Wil¬ 
liam  Campbell  a  Tract  of  land,  which  shall  contain  Two  Hundred 
&  eighty  seven  Vz  Acres,  in  the  said  County  of  Washington  Taking 
especial  Care  that  the  same  has  not  heretofore  been  laid  out  to  any 
other  Person  or  Persons;  And  you  are  hereby  also  directed  and  re¬ 
quired  to  record  the  Plat  of  the  same  in  your  Office,  and  transmit  a 
Copy  Thereof,  together  with  this  Warrant,  to  the  Suryeyor  Gen¬ 
eral,  within  the  Term  of  three  Months  from  this  Date.  Given  under 
my  Hand,  this  Seventeenth  Day  of  May  1784. 

Secretary’s  Office  Certified  John  Habersham 

bv  D.  Rees  Secy.  Presdt.  E.  C. 


1 1 


19.  William  Campbell,  Citizen,  also  procured  Warrant  No.  67  Duplicate 
during  the  riot  of  May  29th  1784  and  then  used  both  the  original  and  dupli¬ 
cate  warrants  to  obtain  two  surveys  and  grants.  Grant  Book  GGG,  pp.  24, 
253.  In  Georgia  Department  of  Archives  and  History. 


The  Legend  that  Governor  Moral  Sanchez 

was  Hanged 

By  John  Tate  Lanning* 

In  1736  Governor  Francisco  del  Moral  Sanchez  of  Florida  con¬ 
cluded  a  treaty  with  General  James  Oglethorpe  giving  the  Eng¬ 
lish  title  clear  to  the  St.  John’s  River.  This  is  a  surprising  out¬ 
come,  for  no  minister  in  Madrid  was  ready  to  give  more  than  the 
left  bank  of  the  Altamaha  as  the  price  of  relief  from  English 
pressure  and  no  Spanish  governor  had  the  right  to  negotiate 
treaties.  When,  after  several  years,  the  War  of  Jenkins’  Ear 
finally  broke  out,  the  Earl  of  Egmont  casually  planted  this  seed 
of  error: 

On  17  Mav  1740  Capt.  Thompson  made  me  again  a  visit  wth 
Mr.  V’erelts,  &  inform’d  me,  that  by  the  latest  news  from  America, 

I.  The  late  Spanish  Governr  of  Augustine  who  made  the  Treaty 
of  Neutralitv  some  years  ago  with  Genl.  Oglethorpe,  and  had  been 
therefore  sent  home  in  chains  by  the  succeding  Govr.  on  that  account, 
is  hang’d:  and  that  Capt.  Dempsv’s  brother  an  Officer  in  the  Spanish 
service  is  cashier’d  because  the  Captain  assisted  Oglethorpe  in  con¬ 
cluding  that  Treaty.^ 

The  most  reputable  writers,  thinking  that  so  small  a  point 
does  not  justify  a  trip  to  Spain,  are  still  unable  to  resist  accepting 
this  bit  of  eighteenth-century  gossip  for  color’s  sake.  They  tell 
the  tale  as  ’twas  told  to  them.  What  difference  does  it  make  to 
the  main  story  whether  the  busy  modem  historian  goes  behind 
Egmont  or  not? 

It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference.  For  one  thing,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  cast  of  mind  that  can  conceive  of  the  Spaniards’  uncere¬ 
moniously  hanging  a  man  for  being  outwitted  by  an  Englishman 
can  do  with  a  bit  of  disturbing.  The  Spanish  residencia^  the  auto¬ 
matic  review  of  every  official’s  record  at  the  end  of  his  term,* 

*Dr.  Lanning  is  a  weil-known  historian  of  Latin  America.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  History  Department  of  Duke  University. 

1.  A  Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Trustees  for  Establishing  the 
Colony  of  Georgia  by  the  Right  Honorable  John  [Percival],  Earl  of  Egmont 
(Wormsioe,  1886),  229. 

2.  The  investigation  of  Moral  Sftnehez,  however,  was  not  just  the  routine 
residencia;  it  was  also  a  pesquisa,  which  differs  from  an  ordinary  residencia 
In  that  it  may  come  at  any  time  the  official  Is  suspected  of  abusing  his 
power. 
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was  generally  prudent  and  benevolent  in  passing  upon  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  other  men.  So,  the  feeling  that  Governor  Moral  was 
hanged  in  the  Englishman’s  mind  and  not  by  the  residencia 
always  made  me  vaguely  uneasy  when  I  dealt  with  Oglethorpe. 
Then,  in  1949,  in  a  search  for  something  else,  I  came  upon  the  file 
of  this  noted  case  in  the  Archives  of  the  Indies  in  Seville.^  I  had 
long  ago  turned  aside  from  Florida  history  and  hence  lacked  time 
to  study  this  bundle  of  papers  in  detail.  Yet,  there  is  nothing 
more  uncomfortable  for  the  professional  historian  than  to  suf¬ 
fer  even  a  small  point  that  he  suspects  to  be  an  error  to  go  un¬ 
examined  and  uncorrected.  Having  recently  undertaken  some 
work  for  the  South  Carolina  Historical  Commission  that  touched 
upon  this  same  curious  episode,  I  succumbed  at  last  to  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  look  up  the  sentence  and  see  if  Moral  Sanchez  was  in  fact 
hanged.  The  search  at  first  appeared  unpromising,  but  eventu¬ 
ally  it  yielded  not  one  but  two  sentences  by  the  Council  of  the 
Indies,^  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  It  made  me 
blink  my  eyes  to  see  that  the  last  of  these  was  dated  eight  years 
after  Egmont  had  the  poor  governor  dangling  from  the  gibbet. 

Now,  even  these  sentences,  far  from  showing  that  the  Spaniards 
were  confused,  show  their  traditional  care  not  to  impose  an  un¬ 
just  penalty.  If  long  delay  was  itself  unjust,  it  was  not  exceptional 
in  that  age.  After  the  new  governor,  Don  Manuel  de  Montiano, 
had  conducted  the  investigation,  he  sent  the  papers  through  the 
office  of  the  captain  general  of  Cuba  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies. 
The  Council  sent  back  to  Florida  for  additional  information  and, 
finally,  pronounced  sentence  in  1744,  but,  as  a  supreme  body  rep¬ 
resenting  the  person  of  the  king,  it  itself  had  to  review  appeals 
made  from  its  own  decisions.  After  hearing  Governor  Moral’s 
appeal,  the  Council  issued  its  definitive  decision  in  1748.  By  then. 
Governor  Montiano,  who  was  riding  high  and  proud  when  he 
conducted  the  residencia^  had  to  bear  the  humiliation  of  defeat 

3.  Archive  General  de  Indias,  Audlencia  de  Santo  DominRO,  Legajo  862. 
Expediente  sobre  la  pasquisa  y  residencia  de  D.  Francisco  del  Moral  y  SSn- 
Chet  Governador  que  fu6  de  la  Florida,  1734-1740. 

4.  Archive  General  de  Indies.  Escribanla  de  Cfimara.  Legajo  1,  194: 
Sentencia  de  vista  en  la  causa  seguida  por  el  Sr.  Fiscal  contra  D.  Francisco 
del  Moral  Sftnehet,  gobernador  de  la  Florida  sobre  excesos  cometidos  en  el 
uso  y  ejercicio  de  su  empleo  [Julio  10  de  1744];  Sentencia  de  revista  del 
Consejo  en  los  autos  de  residencia  y  pesquisa  tomada  por  D.  Manuel  de  Mon¬ 
tiano  a  D  Francisco  del  Moral  Sfinchei,  gobernador  que  fu6  de  la  Florida 
[Madrid,  Julio  10  de  1748]. 
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at  Bloody  Marsh  (1742),  something  a  hundred  times  more  dam¬ 
aging  to  Spain  than  Moral’s  miserable  shortcomings.  In  1744  the 
Spanish  authorities  were  in  some  degree  still  deceived  by  Mon- 
tiano’s  glib  claims  of  success  in  his  ill-fated  campaign  against 
Georgia,  but  by  1748  they  had  had  ample  time  to  complete  the 
damaging  evidence  that  he  had  run  away  from  the  English  like 
a  frightened  peasant. 

The  eleven  charges  against  Governor  Moral  listed  in  the  first 
sentence®  put  a  new  complexion  on  the  case.  It  is  only  in  the 
third  of  these  that  the  crown  attorney  makes  reference  to  the 
English,  and  then  only  to  accuse  the  defendant  of  having  “deal¬ 
ings  and  illicit  commerce”  with  them.  After  the  Earl  of  Egmont 
has  prepared  us  to  believe  that  the  governor  laid  down  his  life 
to  atone  for  high  treason,  it  surprises  us  that  the  prosecutor  merely 
charged  him  with  taking  bribes,  showing  favoritism,  engaging  in 
illegal  private  dealings  with  the  Indians,  cursing  and  abusing  the 
treasury  officials— those  sacred  watchdogs  of  the  royal  chest—, 
embezzling  funds  sent  for  back  salaries  (they  were,  one  can  be 
fairly  certain,  always  “back”),  refusing  to  obey  the  provisional 
governor,  taking  sanctuary  in  the  Franciscan  Convent,  improperly 
caring  for  the  488  muskets  in  the  arsenals,  threatening  to  exile 
the  bishop,  and  allowing  the  English  to  come  and  go. 

Finding  him  guilty  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  submitted  by 
Montiano,  the  Council  of  the  Indies  deprived  Moral  of  the  office 
of  governor  of  St.  Augustine,  disqualified  him  for  any  office  in  the 
Indies,  sentenced  him  to  serve  “four  campaigns”  with  his  regular 
rank  in  a  regiment  of  the  king’s  choice,  and  fined  him  two  thousand 
pesos.  This  is  not  the  sentence  for  an  arch-traitor.  Indeed,  as  soon 
as  Moral  had  time  to  collect  “writs,  instruments,  defense  papers, 
and  documents,”  the  Council  completely  reversed  its  first  deci¬ 
sion,  threw  out  the  eleven  charges,  and  declared  Moral  “a  good 
and  faithful  minister  worthy”  of  holding  royal  offices  again.®  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  crown  lifted  his  confinement  to  Madrid  and  its 
environs,  and  released  to  him  all  his  “property,  effects,  and  papers” 
attached  in  St.  Augustine.  As  a  plain  recognition  that  the  Council 
regarded  Moral  Sanchez  as  an  injured  man,  it  expressly  authorized 

5.  July  10,  1744. 

6.  July  10,  1748. 
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him  to  sue  his  persecutors  for  damages.  The  War  of  Jenkins’  Ear 
had  flickered  out. 

Considered  in  detail,  the  case  of  Governor  Moral  is  big  enough 
for  a  dissertation.  1  am  not  summarizing  the  file  of  his  residencia^ 
for  the  literal  texts  of  the  two  sentences  published  here  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  arrest  the  growth  of  a  “Sanchez”  legend.  Neither  sen¬ 
tence  indicates  conviction  of  high  treason.  The  first  merely 
charges  illicit  commerce  with  English  smugglers— an  offense  al¬ 
most  conventional  among  Spanish  governors  around  the  shores  of 
the  Caribbean  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  second  exonerates 
Moral  even  of  this  charge.  Precisely  because  the  Spanish  bureauc¬ 
racy  expected  officials  to  cheat,  it  dealt  tolerantly  with  their  sins. 
If  Aloral  was  accused  of  treason,  he  was  not  convicted  of  it.  Much 
less  was  he  “bang’d.” 

FIRST  SENTENCE 

July  lo,  1744 

Decision  rendered  in  the  suit  instituted  by  the  Crovm  Attorney 
against  D.  Francisco  del  Moral  Sdtichez;  governor  of  Florida,  re  irreg¬ 
ularities  conmiitted  in  the  use  and  exercise  of  his  office. 

The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Indies,  having  seen  the  records  in  the 
residencia  and  pesquisa  sent,  according  to  His  Majesty’s  decree,  to 
D.  Francisco  de  Gueines  y  Horcasitas,  governor  of  Havana,  and  by 
his  [Guemes’]  commission  taken  over  and  substantiated  by  Colonel 
D.  Manuel  de  Montiano,  governor  of  the  City  of  St.  Augustine  of 
Florida,  against  his  predecessor  in  this  government,  D.  Francisco  del 
Moral  Sanchez,  whose  trial  records  and  sentence  are  remitted  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  royal  orders,  and  from  which  eleven  charges  are  pre¬ 
ferred  against  the  said  D.  Francisco  del  Moral,  to  wit; 

The  first:  that  Captain  Antonio  de  Benavides,  [acting]  upon  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  D.  Francisco  Bessaue,  commercial  agent  for  Spain,  did  arrange 
to  withhold  from  the  salary'  of  Pedro  Solana,  second  pilot  of  that 
presidio,  about  six  hundred  pesos  belonging  to  the  said  D.  Sebastian 
[?]  and  other  interested  persons;  that  this  governor  prevented  the 
payment  of  three  hundred  pesos  still  owing  to  them,  thus  suspend¬ 
ing  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 

The  second:  that  from  different  residents  and  inhabitants  of  that 
citv,  he  did  exact  in  fines  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-three 
pesos,  which  sum  he  did  not  put  in  the  Royal  Chests  of  the  said  city, 
and  with  which  he  is  forthwith  charged. 

The  third;  that  he  did  have  illicit  trade  and  commerce  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  who  supply  that  garrison  with  provisions,  buying  from  them 
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prohibited  goods  and  wares,  and  moreover  he  did  order  taken  from 
the  post  and  sold  in  the  Kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme  a  brigantine  loaded 
with  pitch  and  turpentine,  introduced  by  the  English. 

The  fourth:  that  the  said  governor  Moral  was  partial  to  Juan  de  la 
Rosa  Santoyo,  erstwhile  resident  of  that  city,  and  did  confer  upon 
him  the  position  of  master  of  brigantine  as  well  as  the  title  of  cap¬ 
tain  of  sea  and  war,  without  his  having  any  merit  at  all  and  being, 
besides,  a  man  of  humble  estate. 

The  fifth:  that  he  did  appropriate  unto  himself  the  handling  of  the 
Indian  fund,  a  business  most  inappropriate  to  the  office  of  governor, 
and  did  hold  contraband  goods  in  his  house  for  this  purpose. 

The  sixth:  that  he  did  use  vituperative  language  upon  sergeant  D. 
Antonio  Diaz  de  Mexia,  now  deceased,  and  upon  the  members  of 
the  Real  Hacienda,  and  without  legitimate  cause  did  imprison  one  of 
them,  the  treasurer  D.  Salvador  Villegas. 

The  seventh:  that  he  did  draw  upon  money  assigned  for  the  current 
expenses  of  the  garrison  [in  the  amount  of]  five  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-one  pesos  and  four  reales  for  the  back-pay  script 
[atrasados]  that  he  bought  by  the  hand  of  Juan  de  la  Rosa  Santoyo, 
erstwhile  inhabitant  of  that  post,  and  which  deduction  he  divided 
in  this  way:  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  fortv-five  with  which 
he  satisfied  the  media  anata,  tercio  de  aprovechamievtos,  and  the 
eighteeen  per  cent  for  transport  and  convoy,  and  the  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  five  pesos  and  seven  reales  [?]  he  pocketed. 

The  eighth:  that  D.  Manuel  Jose  de  Justis,  having  gone  to  that  pre¬ 
sidio  as  interim  governor,  and  having  ordered  the  said  Moral  to 
come  to  the  royal  fortress  to  show  him  the  orders  that  he  [Justis] 
brought  from  His  Majesty,  he  [Moral]  refused  to  come,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  summons  had  been  served  upon  him  three  times,  and 
he  did  order  the  said  interim  governor  put  under  arrest,  and  after 
the  officials  of  the  Real  Hacienda  had  presented  him  a  copy  of  the 
royal  commission  of  the  said  interim  governor,  and  having  offered 
in  their  presence  to  go  to  the  castle  the  following  day,  he  did  not 
do  so,  and  during  the  intervening  night  he  did  take  sanctuary  in  the 
Convent  of  St.  Francis,  having  first  ordered  the  whole  garrison  to 
the  guard-room  under  arms. 

The  ninth:  that  he  was  negligent  in  keeping  the  488  muskets  w'hich 
were  in  the  armory  of  that  fortress  in  good  condition. 

The  tenth:  that  he  did  threaten  to  banish  the  bishop  from  that  city. 
The  eleventh  and  last:  that  he  did  permit  other  persons  of  the  same 
[English]  nation  to  come  and  go  by  land. 

Having  considered  these  charges  and  all  the  other  matters  there¬ 
unto  appertaining. 
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WE  FIND 

That  in  view'  of  the  records,  the  consequences  indicated  by  them, 
deposition  and  attorney’s  defense  of  D.  Francisco  del  Moral,  the 
written  evidence  presented  bv  him,  and  above  all,  that  which  the 
Crown  Attorney  said  and  asked,  [we  find]  that  we  ought  to,  and 
we  do,  herewith  condemn  the  said  D.  Francisco  del  Moral  Sanchez 
to  deprivation  of  the  office  of  governor  of  the  city  of  St.  Augustine 
of  Florida,  and  we  disqualify  him  for  any  other  position  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  Indies,  and  [furthermore 
decree]  that,  with  his  present  rank,  he  serve  four  campaigns  in  His 
Majesty’s  armies,  in  any  regiment  agreeable  to  his  royal  pleasure,  and 
we  also  fine  him  two  thousand  pesos,  applied  in  the  regular  way,  as 
well  as  the  costs  of  this  suit  and  the  [enforcing]  of  its  sentence.  And 
this  our  sentence,  definitely  judging,  we  pronounce,  command,  and 
sign. 

Sign:  D.  Jose  de  la  Ysequilla,  El  Marques  de  la  Regalia,  D.  Jose 
Cornejo,  D.  Pedro  Domingo  de  Contreras,  D.  Prudencio  Antonio  de 
Palacios,  D.  Antonio  Jacinto  Romay,  D.  Juan  Vazquez  de  Aguero. 
[Attest:]  The  preceding  sentence  was  given  and  pronounced  by  the 
lords  of  the  Royal  and  Supreme  Council  of  the  Indies,  who  signed 
it  in  Madrid  on  July  the  tenth,  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-four. 

Signed:  D.  Antonio  de  Salazar  y  Castillo 


In  the  town  of  Madrid  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  of  July  in 
the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-four,  I,  the  secretar\%  did 
notify  D.  Francisco  del  Moral  Sanchez  in  person  of  the  foregoing 
sentence  of  the  lords  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Indies,  and  he, 
being  officially  informed  of  its  content,  responded  that  he  heard  it. 
This  statement  I  certify. 

Signed:  Joseph  de  Siles 

REVISED  SENTENCE 
Madrid,  July  lo,  1748 

Revised  decision  of  the  Council  in  the  residencia  and  pesquisa  of 
D.  Francisco  del  Moral  Sanchez,  former  governor  of  Florida,  con¬ 
ducted  by  D.  Manuel  de  Montiano. 

The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Indies,  having  seen  the  records  of  the 
residencia  and  pesquisa,  which  by  virtue  of  His  Majesty’s  orders  to 
D.  Juan  Francisco  de  Guemes  y  Horcasitas,  former  governor  of 
Havana,  and  which,  by  commission  of  the  latter,  w'ere  taken 
over  and  substantiated  by  Colonel  D.  Manuel  de  Montiano,  governor 
of  the  city  of  St.  Augustine  of  Florida,  against  his  predecessor  in 
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this  government,  D.  Francisco  del  Moral  Sanchez,  [and]  in  which 
eleven  charges  were  preferred  against  him,  [the  same  charges]  which 
are  expressed  verbatim  in  the  sentence  of  the  Council  given  and  pub¬ 
lished  July  lo  of  the  past  year  of  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-four, 
by  which  the  said  D.  Francisco  was  deprived  of  the  office  of  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  said  city  of  Florida,  and  disqualified  for  any  other 
position  of  administration  of  justice  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  Indies, 
sentenced  to  serve  with  his  present  rank  four  campaigns  in  His 
Majesty’s  armies  attached  to  any  regiment  in  accord  with  the  royal 
pleasure,  and  also  fined  two  thousand  pesos  applied  in  the  regular 
way,  and  [assessed]  the  costs  of  the  trial;  and  having  also  seen  the 
new  evidence  presented  by  the  said  D.  Francisco  del  Moral  in  this 
review  of  the  case,  and  that  expounded  by  th.c  crown  attorney,  along 
with  everything  else  thereunto  appertaining. 

VVF  FIND 

That  in  view  of  the  proceedings,  instruments,  pleas,  and  documents 
presented  in  this  review’  proceeding,  the  deposition  and  attorney’s 
defense  of  the  said  D.  Francisco,  along  with  the  exposition  of  the 
Crown  Attomev',  [we  find]  that  notwithstanding  the  above-cited 
sentence  of  the  Council,  from  which  appeal  was  made  in  due  time 
and  form,  we  should  correct  and  revoke  the  penalties  imposed  and 
expressed  in  the  said  decision,  which  we  do  suppress,  and  we  do  ab¬ 
solve  D.  Francisco  del  Moral  Sanchez  from  the  eleven  charges  pre¬ 
ferred  against  him,  and  we  declare  him  a  good  officer  and  true,  worthy 
of  having  His  Majesty  confer  upon  him  posts  similar  to  those  he  has 
already  had,  or  others  which  might  please  His  Majesty,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  aforesaid,  we  command  that  his  confinement  to  this 
citv'  be  lifted,  and  that  all  his  property,  effects,  and  papers  confis¬ 
cated  in  the  citv  of  St.  Augustine  of  Florida,  or  in  any  other  place 
because  of  this  trial,  be  freely  restored,  and  we  reservx  to  him  the 
right  to  proceed  against  any  person  he  pleases  for  damages,  preju¬ 
dices,  and  losses  which  may  have  resulted  from  the  above  mentioned 
decision.  And  this  our  revised  decision  we  pronounce,  command, 
and  sign. 

Signed:  D.  Pedro  de  Contreras,  D.  Prudencio  Antonio  de  Palacios,  D. 
Antonio  Jacinto  Romay,  D.  Juan  V'azquez  de  Aguero. 

[Attest:]  The  foregoing  decision  was  given  and  pronounced  by  the 
lords  of  the  Royal  and  Supreme  Council  of  the  Indies  who  signed 
it  in  Madrid  on  July  tenth,  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-eight. 

Signed:  Antonio  de  Salazar  y  Castillo. 
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loth.  Jany  1777. 

Capt.  Richard  Winn  of  3d.  Regt.  Carolina  Horse. 

You  are  to  proceed  with  yr.  Detachment  to  Barrington  upon  the 
River  Alatamaha,  where  Colo.  Elbert  now'  Commands  &  follow'  such 
orders  as  he  or  any  other  Commanding  Officer  there  shall  give  you. 
Capt.  Caldwell  with  his  Detachment  is  to  remain  there  also  untill 
further  Orders. 

Savannah  15th.  [January]  1777 

Colo.  Wm.  McIntosh  or  Officer  Commanding  the  Georgia  Light 
Horse 

As  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have - of  provision  for  Men  & 

Horses  in  the  Several  posts,  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  to  the  So.ward 
1  Have  engag[ed]  all  the  Corn  &  pease  George  McIntosh  Esqr.  has 
up  [on]  Herds  Island  in  the  Mouth  of  the  Alatamaha.  1  beg  you  will 
order  some  person  to  receive  &  take  [care]  of,  untill  you  can  carry 
it  up  to  Barrington. - vou  may  do  it  soon. 

I  am  S[i]r 

Yr.  most  Obedt.  Serv[t.] 

Head  Quarters,  Savannah  17th  [January]  17 [77] 
Dear  Sir,  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  what  is  doin[g]  to  the  So.ward 
as  the  Last  Acct.  I  had  to  be  depended  on  w[as]  Capt.  Bostwick’s 
Letter  which  1  gave  you,  &  intimated  that  a  great  number  of  Indians 
were  come  over  this  Side  th[e]  Alatamaha.  I  know  you  must  be 
much  in  want  of  Major  Marlborough,  &  he  is  impatient  to  be  out 
with  you,  but  he  passed  his  word  to  the  men  that  he  w'ould  not 
return  without  some  money  for  them,  which  he  &  I  by  all  our  In¬ 
dustry  have  not  been  able  to  Obtain.  As  we  are  so  scarce  of  Officers 
for  the  Horse,  which  are  so  much  wanted  at  this  time,  I  Have  re¬ 
leased  the  Captains  McFarland,  Cade  &  Few  upon  the  promise  of 
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the  Two  former  that  they  would  behave  better  in  future  &  acknowl¬ 
edgements  &  proper  Concessions  for  their  fau[lts]  therefore  they  may 
resume  their  command  &  assist  you  as  you  see  necessary.  1  Order’d 

Mr. - Sunbury  up  to  Barrin^on  to  assist  you  in  Laying 

- Fort  Howe,  or  any  others  you  would  direct,  which  [1  ho]pe 

he  has  done,  &  could  wish  proper  Magazines  cou’d  be  built  by  fatigue 
duty  in  each  of  the  posts  to  contain  [a]  Quantity  of  Provision  for 
Men  &  Horses,  which  will  [be]  absolutely  necessary  at  all  times. 
Capt.  McFarland  will  be  the  Bearer  of  this,  &  would  be  glad  you 
would  sen[d]  a  person  on  purpose  with  a  full  Acct.  of  your  pro¬ 
ceedings  since  you  went  from  here.  Your  future  plans  &  how  long 
you  think  your  presence  will  be  necessary  to  the  So.ward,  which 
with  your  Stay  there  I  Leave  intirely  to  you  [r] self.  The  old  party 
of  Carolina  Horse,  as  well  as  the  New  are  to  remain  under  your  direc¬ 
tion  till  funher  Orders.  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  our  Victory  to 
the  No.ward  is  not  yet  [con]  firm [e]d.  I  am  very  respectfully,  Sr. 

Yr.  most  Obedt.  Servt. 


Colo.  Elbert. 


To  Lym.  Hall 
Dr.  Browmson 
&  George  Walton 


23.  Jany  1777. 


I  wrote  to  you  the  17th.  Ult.  by  the  Geo.  Packet,  Burk,  Copy  of 
which  1  inclose.  This  serves  also  to  cover  returns  of  the  Several 
Corps  of  Conti.  Troops  within  this  State  which  I  beg  you’ll  deliver 
to  the  proper  board  &  inform  me  how  to  direct  them  that  1  may 
not  trouble  you  in  future  &  whether  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  make 
monthlv  reports  to  such  board  &  as  I  have  hitherto  always  done  to 
Gcnl.  Howe  or  any  other  Officer  Commanding  in  Chs.  Town  or 
the  Southern  Department  at  the  same  time. 

That  1  mav  not  be  a  stranger  to  anv’  part  of  my  duty,  I  wish  you 
w'ould  procure  me  all  the  Resolves  of  congress  from  the  beginning 
as  far  as  they  are  publish’d  &  bound  with  any  other  information 
you’ll  please  to  send.  I  am  sorr\’  to  inform  you  that  our  recruiting 
goes  on  heavily.  It  is  nearly  at  an  End  in  this  State  &  So.  Carolina  & 
X’^irginia  is  such  a  distance  that  makes  it  tedious  &  liable  to  many 
Interruptions.  I  have  repe[a]tedly  sent  to  hurry  them  in  with  what 
men  they  have  got,  but  none  have  appear’d  vet  and  the  Duty  in  the 
State  will  not  admit  of  my  own  Absence,  as  w'e  are  kept  in  almost 

perpetual  Alarms  by  parties  from  Augustine  &  the  -  on  our 

So.them  frontiers  About  Six  Weeks  ago  they  kille[d]  - - 

our  Light  horse  near  Barrington  &  three  Indians  who  are  [said]  to 
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be  the  Murderers  were  taken,  &  are  now  in  Irons  here  up  [on]  Occa¬ 
sion  I  sent  a  Talk  to  the  nation  bv  Tom.  Grav%  a  cop[y]  I  take  the 
Liberty  to  Inclose.  Since  that  another  party  a[ttacked]  a  post  we 
had  at  Beard’s  Bluff  upon  Alataniaha  40  ni[iles]  higher  up  &  kill’d 
four  more  of  our  Light  Horse  and  esca[ped]  with  impunity  but  we 
haye  taken  6  other  Creek  Indians  [who]  were  in  the  Settlements 
by  way  of  Retaliation  who  are  also  in  [irons]  here.  Our  light  horse 
haye  hitherto  been  in  Compy.  indep[endent  of]  each  other  upon 
provincial  Establishment,  under  no  kind  of  or[der]  in  their  horses, 
pav%  Cloths’,  Discipline  or  arrangement,  &  I  f[ind]  the  utmost  Diffi¬ 
culty  since  they  were  Regimented  as  Contine[ntals]  &  that  I  have 
had  the  Command  of  them  to  reduce  them  [to]  tolerable  Subordina¬ 
tion  however,  I  have  soon  to  accomplish - Station  them  in  a  chain 

of  stockades  properly  fix’d  round  the - State,  from  each  of  which 

they  are  continually  to  Scout  to  the - post  so  as  to  Secure  the 

Inhabitants  from  future  Insults. - and  probably  when  our  Bat¬ 
talions  are  full  &  come  in  I - able  in  case  a  Creek  War  is  un¬ 
avoidable  to  Effect - against  them,  provided  I  have  direction 

from  Congress  [to]  that  purpose  &  without  any  assistance  from  the 
mili[tia]  of  So.  Carolina,  who  may  be  apt  to  claim  the  Creeks,  as 

- as  they  have  our  Cherokee  Lands  by  Virtue  of  conquest  for 

the  assistance  thev’^  gave  us.  But  in  such  case  I  sho[uld]  be  glad  my 
orders  were  explicit  and  full  with  Respect  to  the  Expence,  Equip¬ 
ment  &ca.  as  a  Spirit  of  Envy,  J[e]alousv  [and]  Thirst  of  Office  un¬ 
fortunately  appears  among  us,  which  may  retard  &  throw  Stumbling 
blocks  in  the  way,  that  may  injure  the  Confederacy  at  Large  &  this 
State  in  particular. 

You’ll  observe  by  the  return  of  the  Light  Horse,  that  one  whole 
Company  &  part  of  some  others  are  not  yet  arriv’d  nor  is  it  accu¬ 
rate  as  their  constant  Employmcn[t]  &  distance  of  their  Stations 
Since  I  had  any  concern  with  them,  render [e]d  it  impossible  to 
make  an  Exact  Return  yet. 

As  I  Intend  writing  to  you  in  a  few  Days  again,  I  conclude  being 
hurryed  &  have  the  Honor  to  be  very  Respectfully  Gentn. 

Yr.  most  obt.  Servt 
L  M 

Savannah  Georgia  23d.  Jany  17  [77] 

24  Jany  1777. 

[General]  Howe,  My  last  to  you  was  the  17th.  Inst,  since  which 

I  reed. - 3  of  yr.  fav[or]s;  the  9th.  Capt.  Winn  with  abt.  50  of 

[T]hompson’s  horse  came  here  whom  I  order  [e]d  imidiatly  to  fort 
Howe  under  the  Direction  of  Colo.  Egbert,  who  is  gone  there  as  my 
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Brother  return’d  from  the  So.ward  Sick  &  Major  Marbury  came  to 
town  for  moncv’  again  after  promising  his  Men,  who  became  very 
uneasy,  that  he  would  not  return  to  them  without  it;  he  has  been 
detain’d  here  this  fortnight,  at  which  he  is  so  offended  &  at  a  time 
his  presence  was  so  necessary  to  the  So.ward,  that  he  resigned  his 
Commission  this  day,  which  I  am  Sorry  for,  as  he  is  an  Excellent 
officer,  &  I  fear  many  others  will  do  the  same.  Suppose  Colo.  Thomp¬ 
sons  Horse  were  order fejd  to  this  State  &  ours  to  Carolina  for  some 
time  untill  they  were  got  once  more  in  proper  order?  and  1  would 
have  no  objection  to  such  an  Exchange  somewhere  myself  for  a  while, 
if  it  could  be  done  with  [projprietv.  Inclos’d  you  have  the  Monthly 
returns,  not  a  man  of  our  2d  &  3d.  Bttls.  yet  arrived  nor  have  I  heard 
from  them.  Capt.  Caldwell  &  Lt.  Beams,  are  just  come  from  fort 
Howe,  the  Latter  I  have  given  leave  to  return  to  Carolina  being 
Sick  the  other  to  send  for  his  first  Command  &  return  also  as  he 
says  they  are  all  in  rags  and  begin  to  be  uneasy  &  Colo.  Elbert  informs 
me  no  party  of  Indians  have  been  seen  Lately;  the  Officers  &  Men 
behaved  exceeding  well.  I  am  &ca. 

25.  Jany  1777. 

Gf.n.  Howt.  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday  by  the  honle.  Mr.  Drayton 
inclosing  returns  &  informing  you  that  I  order fe]d  the  old  detachment 
of  So.  Carolina  horse  home,  but  mnv  am  oblig[e]d  to  Countermand 
it  &  shall  send  Capt.  Caldwell  up  to  morrow'  to  E.  Howe,  on  acct. 
of  Intelligence  I  reed,  last  night  from  Col.  Elbert  Copy  of  which  I 
inclose. 

26  Jany 

Mr.  Minis  who  is  the  Bearer  did  not  set  off  yesterday  as  I  ex¬ 
pected  &  this  morning  an  acct.  came  tfhat  a]  large  arm[e]d  Sloop 
is  in  Sapelo  River  supposed  to  [be]  Mowbury  &  doubtless  with 
Intention  of  plundering.  I  just  saw'  a  letter  from  Major  Cuthbert 

dated - bourg  Virginia  14th  Decbr.  giving  acct.  that  our  2d. 

Battfalion]  is  return’d  4  or  500  Strong  but  not  ready  to  ma[rch] 
vet.  I  am  &ca. 

26  Jany  1777. 

Coi  o.  Wm.  Kfnnon.  I  must  inform  you  the  few  Conti.  Troops  in 
this  State  are  intirely  out  in  Detached  party’s,  upon  Alarms  &  pro¬ 
tecting  the  out  Se[ttlements]  &  cannot  get  them  properly  Supplied. 
I  h[ave]  repeatedly  applied  to  Mr.  Minis  to  no  pufrpose]  &  the 
necessity  w  e  are  often  under  of  tak[ing]  peoples  property  is  Grievous 
&  Intolerabfle.]  I  must  therefore  insist  that  you  put  [these]  matters 
on  a  better  footing  in  future  an[d  as]  soon  as  possible. 
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25  Jany.  1777. 

Capt.  Caldwell.  Bv  the  information  I  had  last  night  from  Col. 
Elbert,  I  am  under  necessity  of  detaining  yr.  detachment  some  time 
longer  at  the  Alatamaha,  tho  I  feel  for  them,  being  in  want  of  Cloths 
&  other  necessarvs  &  desire  vou’ll  give  them  my  thanks  publickly 
for  their  good  behaviour  &  conduct  since  they  have  been  in  this 
State,  which  I  hope  thev  will  support  while  we  are  oblig’d  to 
keep  them,  as  I  have  not  time  to  w  rite  Colo.  Elbert  vou’ll  excuse  me 
to  him  &  receive  yr.  orders  from  him  as  he  is  upon  the  Spot,  he  must 
know'  where  you’ll  be  most  necessar\'.  I  am  &ca. 

Monday  26  Jany  1777. 

This  morning  I  reed,  acets,  that  an  armed  \’ess[el  fro]m  Augus¬ 
tin  was  in  Sapelo  River,  with  intention  no  doubt  to  plunder  the 
plantations,  therefore  instead  of  going  to  fort  How'e  directly  you 
are  to  proceed  to  Sapelo  river  with  all  Speed  &  If  you  find  the  In¬ 
telligence  right  get  as  many  men  as  you  think  necessary  to  protect 
the  different  plantations  of  that  Settlement  &  annoy  the  Ennemy 
as  much  as  possible  untill  assistance  arrive  [s]  from  Savannah  and 
when  you  think  all  danger  over,  you  are  to  proceed  with  your  men 
to  fort  Howe  or  whereever  you  are  ordered  here  after. 

Savh.  28  Jany  1777. 

Capt.  John  M’Intosh  You  are  to  March  with  your  party  [with] 
all  convenient  speed  to  the  first  landing  the  North  Side  of  Alatamaha 
River  &  relieve  [Maj.]  Cuthbert  wfith  his  Detachment,  who  will  give 
you  the  [or]ders  he  receiv’d  which  you  are  to  observe,  with  this 
Difference,  that  you  detach  yr.  Lieut,  with  one  Serjt.  one  Corporal, 
&  fifteen  men  of  yr.  Command  to  Sapelo  River  to  relieve  the  Serjt. 
there  giving  him  Orders  for  the  protection  of  that  River  &  Similar 
to  yr.  own. 

Sou  are  both  to  stay  constantly  at  yr.  posts  especially  at  night, 
visiting  yr.  Centinels  &  out  posts  often,  be  very  careful  that  you 
are  not  surprized  or  any  of  the  Inhabitants  under  yr.  care  molested 
or  Insulted  either  by  the  Ennemy  or  any  of  your  own  people. 

7  febry.  1777. 

N.  W.  Jones,  Esqr.  I  am  informed  the  honbl.  the  Convention  have 
been  pleased  to  make  some  promotions  in  the  Army  in  this  State,  I 
will  be  obliged  to  the  house  for  the  names  &  ranks  of  the  Gentn.  that 
I  may  appoint  them  in  General  Orders,  that  they  may  be  known  & 
obeyed  accordingly. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  &ca. 
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This  moment  1  reed.  yr.  note  and  shall  get  a  List  of  Vacancies  as 
soon  as  possible. 

8th.  febry.1777. 

N.  VV.  Jones,  I  inclose  a  return  made  to  me  of  the  Vacancifes  in 

the]  first  Artillery  Compy.  tho’  it  is  a  doubt  with  me  if - 

be  a  Capt.  Lt.  in  an  independant  Company  unless - Regimented 

or  that  a  Lt.  fireworker  is  a  Commissioned - 

I  would  Submit  it  to  Convention  if  it  wou[ld]  not  be  an  Advan¬ 
tage  to  join  one  of  the  artillery  to  each  Regt.  of  foot  where  by  they 

would  be  better - by  an  Adjutant;  Attended  by  their  Surgeons 

&  pay[ed]  by  the  paymaster  of  the  Battalion. 

I  omitted  to  report  Yesterday  that  I  appoi[nted]  some  time  ago 
one  Mr.  Norway  to  act  as  Adjutant  of  the  Geo.  Light  horse  who  was 
recommended  [to]  me  as  a  proper  person  &  he  is  now’  upon  that 
[duty.] 

15  febry.  1777. 

N.  W.  Jones,  Esqr.  Speaker.  1  have  to  inform  the  honbl.  Conven- 

[tion]  that  Capt.  Chs.  Myddleton  &  Capt. - have  this  day, 

resigned  their  Com  [missions]  in  the  Re^.  of  Light  horse,  that  others 
[should]  be  elected  in  their  room.  Major  Marb[ury]  also  who  went 
to  the  Westward  abt.  a  Week  ago  upon  the  public  Service  requested 
no  fur[ther]  orders  Should  be  sent  to  him  as  an  Offr.  if  any  person 
was  promoted  by  Convention  over  his  head  as  Lt.  Colo,  of  the 
Light  horse. 

Capt.  Dooley,  who  is  going  to  Virginia  on  the  recruiting  Service 
requests  he  may  be  Supplied  w  ith  Continental  Money  for  that  purpose. 

Savannah  19.  feby.  1777. 

[Gen.]  How’f.  This  moment  I  receiv’d  the  inclos’d  Express  by  a 
man  who  was  in  the  engagement  at  fort  M’Intosh  on  Satilla,  who 
slipt  out  in  the  night  of  the  day  they  were  engaged  (Monday)  and 
have  order’d  all  the  Men  that  can  be  spar’d  in  Town  (onlv’  abt.  70 
or  80)  to  march  to  morrow’  Morning  to  Capt.  Winns  assistance  & 
the  onlv  Galley  that  is  yet  ready  to  go  also  with  Ammunition  & 
provision,  in  case  the  Ennemy  intend  to  carry  on  a  regular  Siege 
against  that  Fort,  or  make  a  General  Attack  upon  the  State.  As  I  can 
only  conjecture  upon  these  things,  you’ll  judge  what  force  may  be 
necessary  to  assist  us  from  the  State  of  Carolina.  It  is  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  get  any  of  our  light  horse  from  the  Westward,  let  the 
Exigence  be  ever  so  great. 

- o’clock  at  Night 
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This  Instant  another  Express  arrived  with  a  Letter  from  Capt. 
Bostick,  dated  19th.  Instant,  which  I  also  inclose.  It  is  thought  Col. 
provost  Commands  as  there  is  300  Regulars  &  500  Indians  and  that 
they  intend  an  attack  upon  this  &  Neighbouring  State. 

19.  febry.  1777. 

Colonel  Scriven.  I  am  just  inform’d  bv'  Express  that  fort  Al’Intosh 
upon  Satilla  is  besieged  bv'  Col.  Brown  (little  Brown)  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  Force,  therefore  you’ll  please  imidiatly  to  send  express  to 
Capt.  Jo.  M’lntosh  at  Darien  to  leave  only  a  Serjt.  &  12  men  there, 
&  a  Corporal  &  Six  men  at  Sapelo  River  &  himself  &  Lt.  Roach  with 
the  rest  of  their  Command  to  march  without  Delay  to  Fort  Howe 
(Barrington)  &  oppose  the  E.nnemy’s  progress.  I  expect  also  you’ll 
raise  as  many  \’olunteers  yr.self  as  possibly  you  can  &  proceed  there 
with  all  Speed  to  their  Assistance,  untill  I  can  send  you  more  force. 
I  beg  you’ll  loose  no  time  &  am  &ca. 


Nine  oClock  at  Night 

This  moment  another  Express  arrivjejd  infor[ming  me]  fort 
M’lntosh  is  taken  by  300  regulars  &  500  [Indians]  &  train  of  Artiller)% 
&  expect  they  will  advan[ce  on]  our  Settlements  therefore  for  Gods 
Sake  be  ex[pedi]tious  to  prevent  their  crossing  the  Ala[ta]maha  if 
possible. 

2oth.  feby.  1777. 

Capt  Bostick  I  reed  both  yr.  Expresses  last  Night  &  am  sor[ry] 
Fort  M’lntosh  is  lost,  tho’  I  am  Still  in  hopes,  the  M[en]  who  came 
to  you  only  deserted  their  post,  but  in  case  [of  the]  Worst  I  have 
order [e]d  all  the  Men  we  can  Collect  [to  their]  Assistance  imidiatly 
&  one  of  the  Gallies,  therefore  use  [every]  Effort  to  prevent  the 
Ennemys  Crossing  the  Alatam[aha]  &  entering  the  Settlements  untill 
you  have  as[sistance.]  Your  post  &  Beards  bluff  are  of  the  utmost 
Conse[quence]  &  should  be  maintained  to  the  Last  for  which  pur- 
[pose]  you  should  keep  a  Communication  &  assist  each  o[ther]  Occa¬ 
sionally  I  am  in  a  hurry  Sir  &ca. 

Keep  me  always  inform’d. 

H.  Qrs.  20  feby.  1777. 

Capt.  hABERSHAM.  You  are  to  march  with  all  expedition,  with  what 
men  you  have  to  the  Assistance  of  Capt.  Bostick  at  Fort  Howe  & 
prevent  if  possible  the  Fnnemy’s  Crossing  the  Alatamaha  &  enter¬ 
ing  our  Settlements,  for  which  purpose  you  are  to  keep  a  Constant 
Oimmunication  with  the  posts  above  &  below  Fort  Howe  upon  that 
River  &  assist  eighter  of  them  as  there  may  be  occasion. 
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The  great  Object  is  to  Secure  the  Alatamaha,  [so]  the  Ennemy 
may  not  enter  our  Settlements,  in  the  effefcting]  of  which,  every 

effort  must  be  essayed,  untill  the  Gal - Men  by  land  come 

to  yr.  assistance,  upon  the  [who]le  much  must  be  left  to  your  own 
prudence  &  [ju]dgement,  &  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  Intelligence 
you  receive,  which  you’ll  keep  me  constantly  [in]  form’d  off. 

March  23d.  1777. 

Lt.  Colonel  Harris 

Dear  Sir  As  1  know  you  must  be  sufficiently  [t]ired  of  Fort  Howe, 
I  have  ordered  Colonel  Stirk  [w]ith  50  Men  of  the  second  Battallion 
to  relieve  [yo]urself,  all  the  Captains  of  the  first  Battallion  [wi]th 
all  the  Men  whose  times  are  expired,  there  after  leaving  your  orders 
with  Colonel  Stirk  [esp]eciallv  to  guard  eveiy’^  part  of  the  Alata- 
[ma]ha  from  Darian,  to  Beards  Bluff,  &  keep  [scou]ts  continually 
south  of  that  river  toward  [Sa]tilla.  You  are  to  march  immediately. 

If  Colonel  Sumpter  with  his  regiment  who  was  ordered  to  Fort 

Howe  is  arrived - that  you  think  they  with  Colonel  Stirks  men 

are  sufficient  to  guard  the  river  &  do  every  other  necessary  Duty,  or 
if  you  hear  of  no  reinforcement  the  Enemy  have  got,  or  preparations 
they  are  makeing  to  attack  this  State  or  if  the  president  does  not 
apply  for  any  assistance  from  the  Military^  you  may  then  march 
with  all  your  Battallion  to  Head  Quarters,  as  their  times  are  now 
expiring  Daily  &  am  very  anxious  to  see  the  Officers  exert  themselves 
in  recruiting,  &  reinlisting  their  respective  Companys  full  again  as 
we  know  not  how  soon  [we]  have  occasion  for  them.  I  a[m]  Dr.  Sir 

Yours  &ca. 


March  2—  [1777] 


Colonel  Sumpter 

Sir.  This  moment  I  received  [a  letter]  Dated  Sunbury  23d.  March 
without  [a]ny  [name]  Signed  to  it  but  bv’  its  Contents  suppos[e  it] 
to  be  from  you.  As  there  was  great  [dis] content  among  a  number  of 
our  first  Bat[talion]  whos[e]  times  are  expired  now  at  Fort  H[owe] 

&  manv^  of  them,  I  am  infonned  Deserting - I  ordered  Lieut 

Colonel  Stirk  yesterday  wi[th]  a  Detachment  of  Colo.  Elberts  regi¬ 
men  [t  to]  relieve  Lieut  Colo.  Harris  at  Fort  Howe - all  the  Men 

whose  times  are  out  in  ord[er  to]  pay  them  off,  &  Discharge  them, 
and  [if]  possible  to  engage  them  again.  \Vi[th  the]  rest  of  your  own 
regiment,  I  expec[t  you]  can  sufficiently  guard  the  Several  p[osts] 
upon  the  Alatamaha  &  protect  our  S[ettle]ments  from  Insult,  &  also 
keep  Scouts  [con]tinually  to  the  Southward  to  prevent  as  much  as 
possible  the  carrying  our  Stoc[k]  off,  to  whom  you  will  of  coarse 
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give  orders  to  annoy  the  Enemy  whenever  the[y]  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  or  try  to  Dislodge  them  from  any  posts  they  may  have  in 
possession,  if  you  think  it  may  be  attemfpjted,  with  any  prospect 
of  Success  which  1  leave  to  your  own  prudence  &  judge- 
m[ent]  with  any  thing  else  that  you  may  [think]  will  be  of  ^rvice 

to  this  &  the  Ufnited]  States  giving  me  always  an  accot. - [of 

your  pjroceedings  &  situation,  with  every  dis - inteligence 

you  may  get,  &  if  [necessarjy  by  Express. 

- our  president  has  not  applied  to  me  any  Continental  Troops 

yet,  or  made  [me]  privy  to  his  plan  but  if  he  requires  any  [as]sist- 
ance  you  will  give  it  to  the  Ut[mos]t  of  your  power,  &  Corporate 
with  him  [i]n  every  measure  which  will  promote  [t]he  good  of 
the  common  cause  or  Interes[t  of]  this  State  in  particular.  Colonel 
[Ha]rris  will  communicate  any  particu[lar  ins]struction  he  has  to 
you  with  the  De[  tails]  of  the  Duty.  I  am  verry  respectfully 

Your  most  obt.  Sert. 


March  28th.  1777 

[Bujtten  Guinnett  E^qr.  President. 

Sir,  I  received  your  Letter  of  Yesterday  by  Express,  &  notwith¬ 
standing  an  Expedition  was  talked  off  for  several  Weeks  past  through¬ 
out  the  State,  and  without  consulting  (as  far  as  I  can  find)  any 
Military  Gentlemen  in  it,  or  requiring  their  aid  till  now,  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  Continental  Troops  under  my  Com¬ 
mand  are  always  ready  to  march  at  the  Shortest  notice,  &  Asst  & 
Co-operate  with  y[ou]  in  any  measure  that  appears  to  hav[e  a] 
probability  of  Success,  or  tends  to  prom[ote  the]  Interest  of  this  or 

the  United  States.  1  have  given  orders  for  that - days  ago 

to  Colonel  Sumpter, - at  Fort  Howe,  upon  the  Alatam[aha] 

- the  chief  of  our  Troops,  are  now  sta[tioned  one]  or  two  Days 

march  ahead  of  you,  and  [when] ever  you  inform  me  your  people 

an - any  more  of  the  Second,  or  third  Batta[lion]  who 

come  in,  if  required,  shall  be  sent  [there]  also,  and  if  I  am  able  ac¬ 
company  th[em]  myself,  every  assistance  in  my  pfower]  shall  be 
given,  also  to  Commodore  B[owen]  to  carry  him  round,  as  he  re¬ 
quires,  so - 1  hope  the  Intention  of  these  Wicked  [and]  design¬ 

ing  men  you  mention,  will  be  fr[ustrated]  whom  1  wish  you  had 
named,  that  I  [might]  Guard  the  better  against  them.  I  wou[ld  be] 
Hangman  for  the  Villain,  who  betraye[d  or]  deceives  his  Country, 
or  designedly  Injures  [any]  good  person  in  it,  for  his  own  advantage, 
or  E[mo]lument.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  often  of  y[our]  proceed¬ 
ings  to  Govern  mine,  &  am  Sir, 


Your  Most  Obt.  Serv[t.] 
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Savannah  2nd.  April  1777 


Qiarles  Town 
Brigr.  General  Howe 

Dear  Sir  Inclosed  is  a  Letter  brought  to  me  Y[es]terday  by  Capt. 
Colson  &  directed  to  you,  which  I  opened,  as  Colson  told  me  he 
heard  it  read,  &  knew  the  whole  of  the  Contents  &  last  [night]  a 
man  came  down  from  the  Westward  with  Accots.  that  three  more 
M[en]  were  killed  by  the  Indians  at  Clarks  Fort  in  the  Settlements, 
&  [other] wise  done  much  Mischief,  by  which  it  would  appear 

that - - - but  the  whole  Indian  Nation  are  bent  - 

- [a]ttack  us  on  every  side;  if  so,  I  doubt  we  shall - enough 

to  do  with  our  present  Force  to  defend  our  [selves.]  [The]  Presi¬ 
dent  at  last  wrote  to  me  from  Sunbury  for  as[sistanc]e  from  the 
Military  which  I  promised  to  the  utmost  of  [my  pow]er,  whenever 
it  was  necessar\%  but  1  dont  hear  that  he  has  [recrui]ted  any  Militia 
yet,  nor  do  I  know  the  particular  intention  of  [the  ex]pedition;  it 
would  seem  as  if  first  intended  to  be  carryed  on  alto[gether]  (what¬ 
ever  was  meant  to  be  done)  by  the  Militia  in  opposition  to  [the 
ar]my,  but  since  the  former  cannot  be  got,  it  is  likely  the  latter  [is 
a]pplyed  to  as  a  hole  to  creep  out  of,  &  throw’  the  blame  upon  the 
fMili]tar\'  if  nothing  was  done.  Coll.  Sumpter  with  his  Men  &  [L]t. 
Coll.  Stirk  with  50  of  Elberts  are  now  upon  the  Allatamaha  [the] 
first  Battalion  relieved  to  refresh  themselves  which  they - want¬ 

ed,  &  to  discharge  many  of  them  whose  times  were  Expired.  [Al]l 
but  200  of  Colo.  Elberts  are  now  in  Town  &  ready  on  the  [shortes]t 
Notice.  None  of  our  third  Battalion  have  appear’d  yet.  [0]ur  West¬ 
ern  Settlements  seem  much  alarmed,  &  many  of  them  [th]reaten  to 
fly  the  State  if  they  are  not  supported,  immediately.  I  should  think 
if  Coll.  Thompson’s  Regiment  was  ordered  to  Fort  Charlotte,  & 
along  the  banks  of  Savannah  River,  where  they  would  be  always 
ready  to  assist  when  necessary,  it  would  have  a  very  good  effect. 


Savannah  10  OClock  A.  M.  April  nth.  1777 
Sir,  Your  Letter  of  the  9th  by  Express  is  but  just  delivered  by 
another  person,  &  can  only  inform  you  once  more  that  1  am  so  far 
from  retarding  this,  or  any  other  service  for  the  good  of  the  State 
that  all  the  Continental  Troops  under  my  Command  haye  been  under 
Marching  Orders,  &  ready  since  you  first  applied  to  me  for  Assist¬ 
ance,  &  only  waited  to  hear  when  you  was  So,  &  have  been  very 


uneasy - - - Troops  here  shall  set  of[f]  Imedia[tely] 

- - those  upon  the  Alatamaha - - -  arrival  of 

the  Boats  at  that - Meet  with  no  farther  Obstacles 
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Yr.  &  ca. 

The  Honble.  Button  Gwinnett 
Esquire  President. 

Pr.  Moseley. 

Savannah  Ap[ril  13,  1777]® 

Genl.  Washington, 

Sir,  Altho’  I  am  just  going  off  for  East  Elorida  with  our  Troops, 
&  have  not  had  any  returns  by  me  now,  as  1  have  hitherto  regularly 
sent  them  to  Genl.  Lee,  &  since  his  Departure  to  Brigadr.  Genl.  Howe 
in  Charlestown,  I  cannot  av'oid  this  Opportunity  of  giving  you 
some  account  of  our  present  Situation  &  Circumstances  in  this  State. 
Our  present  Military  force  is  between  Seven  &  Eight  hundred  men, 
the  first  regiment  of  Infantry  having  Inlisted  chiefly  for  twelve 
Mounths  &  are  mostlv’^  discharged  and  have  about  200  Men.  the 
Second  regiment  have  been  recruiting  in  Virginia  since  July  last  & 
said  to  have  400  men,  about  250  of  whom  are  very  lately  arrived 
here.  The  third  regiment  1  am  informed  are  near  the  same  strength, 
&  upon  their  march,  but  not  above  twelve  of  them  come  in  yet.  As 
we  cannot  expect  many  men  this  side  of  Virginia  or  N.  Carolina, 
the  Distance  &  other  inconveniencies  are  so  great  that  it  makes  the 
recruiting  service  extreamly  tedious.  Officers  were  appointed  the 
last  session  of  our  Convention  for  a  fourth  regiment  of  Eoot,  but 
God  knows  when  they  can  be  raised.  Our  Light  Horse  were  Origi- 
naly  Independant  Companies  upon  Provincial  establishment,  under 
ver\"  bad  regulations,  &  since  they  have  been  made  Continentals  & 
regimented,^®  I  find  much  trouble  to  get  them  in  any  degree  of  Order, 
or  proper  returns  of  them  though  I  have  tried  almost  every  method, 
as  they  are  detached  at  different  posts  about  the  State,  to  protect 
our  out  Settlements,  &  the  little  discipline  they  were  us’d  to,  they  are 
now  between  three  or  four  Hundred  Men  but  very  badly  hors’d, 
which  are  hard  to  be  got  here,  very  Ordinar\%  &  their  price  as  well 
as  every  thing  Else  so  Extravigantly  high,  that  the  pay  of  Twelve 
Dollars  pr.  mo.  will  not  afford  to  purchase  Good  Horses  &  ration 
them. 

The  17th.  Febry.  last  Colo.  Fuser  with  150  regularls  &  120  Horse¬ 
men,  &  about  60  Indians  under  the  Command  of  Colo.  Brown  from 
Augustine  took  one  of  our  posts  upon  the  river  Satilla,  to  the 

9.  This  letter  has  been  filled  In  from  the  original  in  "The  Papers  of 
George  Washington,  Vol.  45,  1777,  April  13-April  24,"  folios  254-6,  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.  There  are  a  few  differences  in  spelling,  punctuation 
and  capitalization  in  the  two  copies.  This  letter  book  copy  is  not  in  McIn¬ 
tosh’s  hand. 

10.  Reads,  “Since  they  were  under  my  Command  after  they  were  made 
Continentals,  &  Regimented”  In  original  letter.  Ibid. 
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So.ward,  with  70  Men  as  their  provision  &  ammunition  were  exhaust¬ 
ed  and  parties  of  the  Fnemies  advanc’d  to  the  River  Alatamaha,  25 
Miles  farther  North,  where  I  met  them  with  the  remains  of  the  ist. 
Battalion  (as  none  of  the  2d.  had  then  arrived)  &  prevented  their 
Crossing  that  river,  &  entering  or  doing  any  Mischief  in  our  Settle¬ 
ments,  with  only  the  Loss  of  twelve  men.  I  am  just  cur’d  of  a  wound 
I  received  there,  &  readv  to  march  into  East  Florida  at  the  desire  of 
our  Council  to  ritaliate,  &  endeavor  to  distress  the  Castill  of  Augus¬ 
tine  if  possible,  which  is  said  to  be  Garrisond  by  a^^  1000  Men,  tho’ 

1  doubt  our  force  is  too  small,^-  as  most  of  our  light  horse  are  wanted 
at  their  Several  Stations,  to  protect  our  out  Settlements  from  the 
Insults  of  the  Savages,  who  have  been  very  troublesome,  &  kill’d 
several  people  in  different  parts  of  the  State  within  this  Six  Mos. 
past,  we  are  under  great  apprehension  this  summer  of  a  Genl.  war 
with  the  Indians,  through  the  Instigation  &  Encouragement  given 
them  by  our  Enemies  in  East  &  West  Elorida,  &  if  the  Several  Tribes 
Unite,  our  Commissary  Mr.  Galphin  savs  they  will  make  near  20,000 
Gun  men.  for  further  particulars  in  these  &  other  matters  in  our 
State  I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  v'ou  to  the  Bearers,  Dr.  Houston, 
Surgeon  of  our  first  Battn.  going  for  his  health,  &  Raymond  Demere 
Esqr.  who  acted  for  a  short  time  as  my  Brigade  Major  &  is  going 
to  see  service^’’  in  your  Camp,  both  of  whom  I  take  the  Liberty  to 
recommend  to  v’our  Notice  as  they  are  particularly  acquainted  with 
everv'^  Civil  &  Militarv'  Matter  here.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  your 
Commands  &  directions  when  convenient,  and  have  many  things  to 
Mention  respecting  the  Service  which  I  must  refer  to  another  oppor¬ 
tunity.  I  have  the  Honor  to  be  respectfully  &  truly  Yr.  Excellys. 
most  obt.  Hble.  Servt. 

Lachlan  McIntosh 
Brigr.  Genl.  Georgia 
Savannah  13th.  April  1777. 

His  Excelly.  General  Washington 
The  Honl.  Button  Gwinnett 

Sir,  I  have  been  with  the  Continental  [Troops  at]  yours  &  the 

Councils  request,  ready  to  Embark  since - waiting  Impatiently 

for  the  Malitia  you  said  wfould]  Join.  The  Commodore  informs  me 

his  fleet  are  ready, - be  glad  to  know  why  the  expedition 

should  be  a - delay’d,  besides  the  pretended  Flag  of  Truce,  where 

- we  have  been  jockeyed  (to  give  it  the  most  favora[ble] - 

11.  Reads,  “abot.”  in  original.  Ihid. 

12.  Reads,  “wili  be  too  small”  in  original.  Ibid. 

13.  Reads,  "see  Some  Service”  in  original.  Ibid. 
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- probably  the  Enemy  have  otherwise  got  a - they  desire, 

which  they  doubtless  will - of.  If  the  Expedition  is  to  be 

carried - - prudence  directs  us  to  give  them  no  Longer 

th - - therefore,  I  intreat  you,  as  it  does  not  appear  w[e 

will]  have  any  assistance  to  let  us  have  the  provision [s] - neces¬ 

sary  preparations,  to  proceed  ourselves,  with  [out]  farther  obstructions. 

Yr.  &ca 

Sunbury  17th.  April  1777. 

Colo.  Elbert  Savannah  26th.  April  177 [7] 

Dr.  Sr.  Your  Letter  by  Capt.  Mosby  (Express)  [is  n]ow  before  me. 
The  Orders  &  Instructions  sent  to  y[ou]  &  inclos’d  in  it,  was  kept  a 

profound  secret  from  m[e] - I  am  told  from  some  of  their  own 

board,  as  well - every  part  of  their  Proceedings  the  Last 

Mee[ting  w]here  I  had  not  so  much  as  a  hearing,  which  [was]  the 
reason  I  cou’d  not  tell  how  to  write  to  you.  I  realy  Pity  the  dis¬ 
appointed  &  undeserv’d - [peo]ple,  which  does  me  Honor, 

it  [sho]ws  the  world  that  all  their  [inv]ention  cannot  find  any  Just 
[com] plaint.  I  am  determin’d  that  [nothing]  shall  ever  cause  me  to 
sacrafice  [m]y  Country,  whatever  they  may  [do]  to  forward  this 
Expedition,  which  [w]as  delay’d  so  Long,  only  to  endeavor  [to  find] 
some  flaw  in  my  conduct.  I  chearfu[lly  r]esign  the  Command  of  it, 
as  it  is  to  you,  confident  that  [every^]  thing  will  be  done  to  serve  our 
Country  &  [the  com]mon  cause  that  can  reasonably  be  expec[ted.] 
The  directions  of  the  Council  shews  fully  [the]  intention  of  the 
Expedition,  which  you  are  [to  pursue  to]  the  utmost  of  your  power, 
but  as  [we  ha]vc  not  the  force  that  was  first  Expected,  [and  the] 
Enemy  have  been  inform’d  of  our  Proceed [ings]  by  the  pretended 
Flag  of  Truce,  &  otherwise  [allowe]d  so  much  time  to  prepare  &  be 
upon  [their]  Guard,  I  wou’d  advise  Great  Caution  &  [p]articularly 
against  ambushies,  that  you  may  have  as  many  men  as  Possible,  a 
Serjeants  Guard  of  those  least  able  to  March  [be]  left  at  the  Lower 
Post  of  the  Alatamaha  &  a  like  number  of  those  who  have  no  horses 
of  Colo.  Bakers  Regimt.  at  F  H[owe  will]  be  Sufficient  to  inform 
the  Inhabitants  [of  a]ny  Alarm  that  may  happen  &  assist  you[r]  re- 

tr]eat  if  necessary  over  that  river.  General - is  very  Pressing  to 

have  Colo.  Sumpter 


[End  of  Letter  Book.] 
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LETTERS  FROM  ELLEN  AXSON  WILSON  TO 
ANNA  HARRIS  OF  ROME,  GEORGIA 
1885  -  1912 

Edited  by  George  C.  Osborn* 

Some  of  the  letters  of  Ellen  Axson  Wilson  to  her  life-time 
friend,  Anna  Harris,  have  been  lost  and  parts  of  others  have  been 
misplaced,  but  enough  of  this  significant  collection  of  Wilsoniana 
remains  to  warrant  publication. 

Ellen  Axson  and  Anna  Harris  were  youthful  playmates  in 
Rome,  Georgia.  Their  fathers  were  Pastor  and  Deacon,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rome.^  As  girls,  Ellen 
and  Anna  played  together  almost  daily  in  their  nearby  homes. 
For  years  they  were  not  only  close  friends  but,  as  classmates, 
graduated  from  the  Rome  Female  College.  After  1883,  Ellen 
Axson  no  longer  lived  in  Rome,  but  the  friendship  between  Ellen 
and  Anna,  formed  during  their  youthful  years,  continued  until 
Anna’s  death  in  August,  1914. 

These  letters  (owned  by  the  editor),  give  us  many  small  but 
important  sidelights  on  the  life  of  W'oodrow  Wilson,  as  a  re¬ 
nowned  writer,  as  an  inspiring  teacher,  as  a  devoted  husband, 
as  a  considerate  father,  as  an  entertaining  lecturer,  as  a  capable 
administrator  and  as  a  successful  politician. 

120  West  Eleventh  Street 
New  York,  March  8,  1885 

My  dfar  Anna.  I  fear  the  time  has  passed  when  1  dare  even  to  beg 
your  forgiveness  for  not  writing  sooner,— that  what  I  ought  really 
to  do  is  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for  writing  at  all  now.  Won’t  you 
pardon  at  once  both  the  one  and  the  other  offence?  If  you  knew 
all  I  am  sure  vou  would.  “Hear  me  for  any  cause  and  be  silent  that 
you  mav  hear;  believe  me  for  mine  honour;  and  have  respect  to  mine 
i  would  that  you  may  believe!”  It  is  the  old  excuse  of  course,  1  am 
so  busv— busier  than  ever,— busy  night  as  with  day  busy!  The  word 
even  thrice  repeated  doesn’t  express  it!  Time  is  money  in  a  very 
literal  sense  here,  and  one  must  make  the  most  of  it.  1  am  at  the 

♦Professor  Osborn  is  a  member  of  the  Department  of  History,  University 
of  Florida. 

1.  Ellen  Axson’s  father  was  the  Reverend  S.  Edward  Axson.  See  Ellen 
Axson’s  genealogy  in  Woodrow  Wilson  Papers,  Library  of  Congress.  Anna 
Harris’s  father  was  Richard  Harris. 
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League-  from  early  morning  until  I’m  out  at  night.  Thus  I  have 
been  taking  quite  an  elaborate  course  in  perspective  and  mechanical 
draw  ing.  All  that  w  ork,  of  course,  must  be  done  at  night.  I  am  often 
busy  at  it  until  eleven  or  after.  Then  I  am  obliged  to  write  to  Mr. 
Wilson®  every  night  and  I  have  so  many  duty  letters  besides,  that 
I  never  get  to  bed  before  tw^elve,  as  it  is.  Can’t  you  see  how  I  am 
situated?  All  mv’  friends  are  upset  with  me  for  not  writing.  Dear 
Aunt  Lou*  is  the  onlv'  reasonable  one  among  them;  she  says  that  she 
doesn’t  expect  to  hear  from  me  this  busy  winter. 

If  I  “satisfy  the  claims  of  my  Grandparents,  my  brothers  and  my 
lover  it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do.”  I  feel  as  though  1  can  never  write 
too  much,  and  don’t  write  half  enough  now,  to  the  dear  boy  at 
college®  who  never  gets  “home  letters”  like  the  rest.  You  may  think 
that  I  ought  not  to  neglect  all  my  friends  for  Mr.  Wilson,  but  he 
was  so  intensely  anxious  about  my  being  alone  here  that  I  was 
obliged  to  make  him  the  promise,  and  now  his  very  health  and  spirits 
seem  to  have  grown  so  dependent  on  them.— But  to  tell  the  whole 
truth  I  should,  in  spite  of  all  these  things,  have  vtade  time  for  writing 
you  the  first  of  the  w’ inter,  if  I  had  not  so  dreaded  your  reception 
of  my  letter.  You  must  admit  that  it  is  human  nature  to  put  off  the 
evil  day  of  reckoning  as  long  as  possible  even  though  one  is  fully 
conscious  that  the  score  is  grow  ing  longer  and  one’s  case  worse,  all 
the  time!  But  vmu  left  me  feeling  so  unhappy  and  unforgiven  as  to 
my  former  delinquencies  that  I  knew  it  w  ould  be  impossible  to  make 
you  understand  my  silence  during  the  summer,  that  you  would  utterly 
refuse  to  accept  my  explanations  or  make  any  allowance. 

But  there  was  good  cause  for  my  silence.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be 
pressed  down  to  the  very  ground  w  ith  work  w^hen  one  is  at  home, 
but  to  be  in  that  plight  while  visiting,  u'hen  one  rmist  devote  so  much 
time  to  “social  duties”  and  must  presume  all  the  time,  that  sweet, 
graceful,  disengaged  air  which  the  situation  demands!— that  is  hard. 
1  think  that  one  letter  more  than  I  was  forced  to  write  would  have 
been  the  last  straw  to  break  the  camel’s  back.  But  I  have  written  a 

2.  The  League  was  the  Art  Students  League  in  which  Ellen  Axson  was 
enrolled  as  a  student  for  the  term  1884-1885.  Consult  Ray  S.  Baker,  Wood- 
row  Wilson;  Life  and  Letters  (New  York,  1927),  I,  205-207;  also  Josephus 
Daniels,  Life  of  Woodrow  Wilson  (Chicago,  1924),  62. 

3.  Mr.  Wilson  was  Woodrow  Wilson,  Ellen  Axson’s  fiancO,  who  in  the 
spring  of  1885  was  a  graduate  student  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

4.  Aunt  Lou  was  Mrs.  Warren  Wade  of  Gainesville,  Georgia.  She  was 
Ellen  Axson’s  aunt.  See  Margaret  A.  Elliott,  My  Aunt  Louisa  and  Woodrow 
Wilson,  (Chapel  Hill,  1944),  3-21. 

5.  “The  dear  boy  at  college”  referred  to  Stockton  Axson.  Ellen’s  brother. 
With  Mrs.  Axson’s  untimely  death  and  the  Reverend  Axson’s  mental  col¬ 
lapse  soon  after,  the  Axson  home  had  disintegrated. 
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whole  letter  of  nothing  but  apology,  and  it’s  time  for  me  to  hold 
my  peace.  I  often  wonder  how  I  can  help  writing  to  mv  friends. 
How  I  can  bear  to  go  so  long  without  knowing  anything  about 
them,  but  as  you  see,  or  ought  to  see,  I  imist  bear  it.  Don’t  you  think 
“Ah,  friend  so  true  and  tried,”  that  considering  all  things,  you  might 
forgive  me.  1  am  sure  that,  w  hatever  you  may  say  or  not  say,  at  your 
heart  you  do.  That  one  life-long  friendship  is  strong  enough  to  bear 
this  much  strain. 

But  let  us  change  the  subject.  I  will  try'  to  describe  in  detail  my 
life  here  this  year,  busy,  half-Bohemian,  yet  very  pleasant  existence. 
I  would  like  to  do  so.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  all  about  both  League 
and  boarding  house!'’  but  time  fails  me.  If  you  care  to  know'  a  little 
ask  .Minnie  Hovt  to  tell— if  she  hasn’t  told  you  already.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  I  am  very  pleasantly  situated  in  ever\'  respect,  am  getting 
on  surprisingly  [well]  with  my  work;  at  least  so  mv  teachers  sav,— 
and  am  enjoying  every  moment  of  it.  The  climate  seems  to  agree 
with  me  splendidly,  much  better  than  the  Rome  climate.  I  haven’t 
had  a  serious  cold  all  winter.  I  have  no  trouble  whatever  in  taking 
care  of  myself,  in  fact,  I  begin  to  feel  quite  like  a  New  Yorker.  1  am 
so  at  home  in  the  great  city.  1  even  go  alone  to  my  mission  school 
now,  away  off  in  those  terrible  down-town  regions. 

That  reminds  me  of  my  church  of  which  I  must  tell  you.  I  took 
a  sitting  early  in  the  w  inter  at  the  “Scotch  Pres[byterian]”  and  feel 
quite  identified  with  it  now’.  I  am  quite  devoted  to  the  pastor,  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  also  to  his  wife.  They  are  two  of  the  most  charming 
people  I  ever  knew.  Sunday  is,  if  anything,  busier  than  any  other 
day,  wtih  Bible  class  at  half  past  nine,  service  at  half-past  ten,  mis¬ 
sion  school  at  two  and  service  again  at  four.  The  teacher  of  the  Bible 
class  is  a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  and  I  have  lost  my  heart  to  him. 
He  is  one  of  the  “Carter  Brothers”— publishers  of  religious  books, 
you  know.  He  is  a  most  beautiful  old  man  in  every  way— heart,  soul, 
body!  He  has  the  sweetest,  kindliest,  loveliest  face  1  ever  saw. 

Have  you  seen  or  heard  anything  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  book?'^  I  have 
an  extra  copv’  which  I  w’ould  like  to  send  you.  You  are  the  only  one 
of  mv  girl  friends  who  would  probably  care  to  read  such  a  book, 
or  who  would  be  likely  to  appreciate  it.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  enjoy 
both  the  style  and  the  matter.  The  book  has  had  a  wonderful  suc¬ 
cess  in  these  quarters  where  success  is  most  valuable,  among  scholars, 
I  mean.  It  is  surprising  the  number  of  enthusiastic  letters  he  gets 

6.  The  boarding  house  was  located  at  120  West  Eleventh  Street,  New 
York,  where  Ellen  Axson  rented  a  room  and  had  her  meals. 

7.  Woodrow  Wilson’s  Congressional  Government  (Boston,  1885)  was 
recently  published  and  widely  acclaimed  as  a  significant  book. 
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from  such  men.  I  wish  you  could  read  some  of  the  numerous  reviews 
which  I  have  of  it.  Nearly  all  of  them  say  that  it  is  “the  most  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  political  science  which  this  country  has 
produced.” 

Mr.  Bradford,  the  Boston  man,  who  is  perhaps  the  greatest  authority 
in  the  country  on  such  subjects,  expresses  that  opinion  at  great  length 
in  the  “Nation,”  and  also  writes  to  Air.  Wilson  himself  praising  it 
with  extravagant  terms.®  One  State  University,  Maryland,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  is  the  authority  on  such  subjects,  and  has  made  it  a 
part  of  their  course. 

And  it  is  popular  too.  It  is  selling  well.  And  “Houghton  and  Mifflin” 
have  written  begging  him  to  write  another  book  for  them— one  of 
the  “Am[erican]  Commonwealth  Series”  of  histories.®  I  don’t  know 
that  he  will  have  time  however.  He  will  be  so  busy  with  his  own 
special  work  next  year. 

You  know  he  has  accepted  a  professorship  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,^® 
ten  miles  from  Phila[delphia].  I  haven’t  time  to  tell  you  all  about 
it  now;  ask  Minnie  to  tell  you,  or  let  you  read,  if  you  feel  interested. 

Perhaps  vou  would  rather  I  should  tell  you  something  which  I 
can’t  tell  Alinnie  on  account  of  Mrs.  Stevens.  But  as  you  value  your 
life  don’t  repeat  it.  It  is  that  I  shall  probablv'  be  married  in  June.  Mr. 
Wilson’s  duties  at  B[rvn]  M[awr]  begin  the  first  of  Sept  [ember]. 
He  thinks  he  can’t  go  without  me,  and  he  has  also  set  his  heart  on 
those  two  months  of  freedom  before  hand,  which  can  only  be  se¬ 
cured  by  a  marriage  late  in  June.  I  will  in  that  case  go  directly  to 
Sav[annah]  when  the  schools  close— and  after  a  perfectly  quiet  mar¬ 
riage  we  will  return  to  some  quiet  picturcs(]ue  spot  in  New  I'ngland 
where  we  will  rusticate,  making  ourselves  happy  with  books  and 
pen  and  pencil  and  each  other  until  it  is  time  to  come  back  to  the 
work  a  day  world! 

This  is  by  no  means  settled  as  there  arc  a  great  many  practical 
difficulties  in  my  wav'.  But  he  is  pleading  for  it  so  earnestly  that  I 
have  promised  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  it  possible.  The  trouble 
with  me  is  simply  a  want  of  time  and  money.  1  don’t  finish  here  until 
the  first  of  June,  and  then  I  shall  be  pcrfcctlv'  bankrupt.  I  ought  really 
to  spend  the  summer  mending  my  broken  fortunes- And  yet  again 

8.  This  laudatory  review  began  with  this  sentence:  "We  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  saying  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  books,  dealing  with 
political  subjects,  which  have  ever  issued  from  the  American  press."  See 
the  Nation,  XL  (40).  142-43  (February  12.  1885). 

9.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  published  an  American  Commonwealth 
Series  of  state  histories.  Wilson  was  invited  to  write  a  volume  of  this  series 
but  refused.  Correspondence  in  Wilson  Papers.  Library  of  Congress. 

10.  Bryn  Mawr  College,  a  Quaker  college  for  girls,  had  been  recently 
founded  near  Philadelphia. 
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perhaps  I  ought  not.  1  am  afraid  it  wouldn’t  be  jtist  to  him,  after 
my  hard  winter’s  work  to  spend  the  summer  in  the  same  way  and 
then  go  to  him  worn  out,  perhaps  broken  down  in  health.  It  would 
perhaps  be  wiser  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  my  little  principle,  buy 
my  trousseau  ready  made  and  take  no  thought  of  the  morrow.  What 
do  you  think  of  it?  1  am  anxious  to  do  as  he  wishes;  in  fact,  I  wish 
it  so  strongly  myself  that  my  judgment  is  apt  to  be  biased.  This  sep¬ 
aration  is  becoming  unbearable,  almost,  to  me  as  to  my  passionate 
lover.  Formerly  I  was  'U'illmg  to  be  his  wife  some  r/wc,— now  I  long 
to  be,  as  soon  as  possible.  I  thought  I  loved  him  at  the  first,  but  I  find 
I  had  only  begun  to  love,  but  then  he  has  given  me  so  much  reason 
to  love  him.  No  one  will  ever  know  all  he  has  been  to  me.  I  think 
he  made  life  itself  possible.  Without  him  I  should  have  been  utterly 
crushed  and  broken  in  body  and  spirit.  I  have  terrible  days  or  rather 
nights  sometimes  now  but  on  the  whole  I  am  happy,  wonderfully 
happy,  and  it  is  altogether  owing  to  his  wonderful  love.  What  will 
you  say  to  all  this.  I  wonder  will  you  laugh?  I  think  not.  I  am  not  a 
sentimental  girl  now,  you  know,  if  I  was  ever  one.  Life  and  love  have 
both  become  very  real  and  earnest  things  to  me. 

Why  is  it  that  I  could  always  say  such  things  to  you  more  than 
to  any  of  my  friends?  One  would  think  you  would  be  the  least 
sympathetic  to  hear  you  talk!  Unless  everybody  naturally  makes  a 
confidant  of  you?  Gee,  what  a  selfish  girl  I  am;  1  have  written  thir¬ 
teen  pages  about  my  oven  affairs  and  now  at  the  extreme  end  I  beg 
V'ou  to  tell  me  all  about  your  health,  your  school,  your  'family  and 
ever\^thing;  but  I  know  you  are  interested  to  hear  (about  me,  I 
mean)  and  I  shall  be  deeply  disappointed  if  you  don’t  fill  your  letter 
with  yourself.  What  is  Loula  doing? ^’—taking  your  place  at  home? 
And  Callie?^“  I  suppose  Eddie  and  John  are  at  the  public  school.^® 
Kiss  them  for  me,  give  my  love  to  all  the  family,  to  Mrs.  Bones  and 
family,  Mrs.  CaldwelF^  and  any  other  friends  you  see.  With  truest 
love.  Yours  most  aff [ectionatejly 

Gainesville  [Georgia] 

July  25  [i8]87 

My  Dfar  Anna,  I  have  been  wishing  and  trying  to  write  to  you 
every  day  since  I  saw  in  the  [Atlanta]  Constitution  the  notice  of 
your  sad,  sad  loss— but  sickness— my  own  and  the  baby’s— has  con¬ 
tinually  prevented  me  until  now.  Only  a  few  days  before,  it  seemed 

11.  Loula  was  a  younger  sister  of  Anna  Harris. 

12.  Callie  was  Caroline,  Anna  Harris’s  youngest  sister. 

13.  Eddie  and  John  Harris  were  brothers  of  Anna  Harris. 

14.  Mrs.  Caldwell,  the  wife  of  the  Reverend  Caldwell,  whose  husband  was 
president  of  Rome  Female  College. 
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to  me,  I  had  read  in  the  same  paper  with  pleased  surprise  that  Miss 
Callie  Harris— little  Callie!’'*— was  one  of  the  graduates;  and  the  second 
notice  seemed  on  that  account  a  double  shock  to  me.  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  often  and  how  sorrowfully  every  day  m\^  heart  has  turned 
to  you  and  yours  in  this  first  great  break  in  your  circle.  How  vividly 
her  image  comes  before  me  now  as  I  used  to  see  it.  Sunday  after  Sun¬ 
days  in  church— the  sweet,  bright  little  girl  with  her  fair,  sunshiny 
face  and  hair.  And  though  I  have  not  seen  her  now  for  several  years, 
1  can  well  imagine  the  sort  of  woman  she  was  growing  to  be— the 
beautiful  character  into  which  she  was  developing.  I  can  well  believe 
that  v'ou  have  lost  the  sunshine  of  your  house.  And  to  think  that 
she  should  go  just  no'H'  on  the  very  threshold  of  life. 

Ah  well,  how  natural  it  is  to  weep  for  the  early  dead,  to  feel  that 
they  have  gone  \\  ithout  tasting  the  full  sweetness  of  life;  as  if  we  did 
not  knaiji:  that  the  life  into  which  they  have  entered  is  infinitely 
happier  and  more  beautiful  than  any  thing  we  could  ever  dreenn  of 
for  them  here,  and  that  if  we  could  be  entirely  unselfish  we  would 
send  them  on  their  wav  rejoicing  with  them;  that  we  would  at  least 
bear  the  sorrow  bravely  for  their  sakes. 

But  it  is  not  my  part  to  offer  consolations— that  the  Great  Com¬ 
forter  alone  can  do,— has  doubtless  already  done.  I  only  wish  to  tell 
you  as  simply  as  possible  of  my  sympathy,  to  let  you  know  how 
sincerely  I  grieve  with  and  for  you  and  your  dear  Mother  and  all. 

When  you  feel  like  writing  I  should  be  so  glad  to  hear  more  about 
it,— the  bare  announcement  was  all  I  saw.  Has  her  health  been  good, 
or  was  it  sudden?  Had  she  tried  her  strength  at  school  as  so  many 
do?  But  I  must  not  weary  and  trv’  you  with  questions. 

We  are  spending  the  summer  here  to  be  near  Aunt  Lou,  as  I  am 
expecting  to  be  sick  again  in  a  few  weeks  now.  My  health  was  ex¬ 
cellent  until  the  hot  weather  began  but  I  have  been  quite  poor  since. 
Margaret^®  is  looking  well  in  spite  of  her  teething.  I  have  been  in¬ 
tending  for  some  months  to  send  you  her  picture,  but  have  been 
waiting  to  tint  it,— it  looks  so  much  like  her  coloured.  But  I  was  too 
busy  while  at  B[r\m]  M[ayvr]  to  do  more  than  a  few  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  family.  Thought  I  would  wait  until  I  came  here.  And  ever 
since  I  reached  here  I  have  been  too  sick  to  do  anything  that  is  not 
necessary. 

With  warm  affection  and  the  deepest  sympathy  for  you  and  all  the 
family,  believe  me  as  ever 

Your  very  sincere  friend, 

15.  Anna  Harris’s  sister,  Caroline  (Callie)  died  suddenly  on  July  4,  1887. 
She  had  just  recently  graduated  from  Rome  Female  College. 

16.  Margaret  Woodrow,  the  first  child  of  Ellen  and  Woodrow  Wilson,  was 
born  April  16,  1886  at  Gainesville,  Georgia. 
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Princeton  [New  Jersey] 
August  1 6,  [i8]92. 

My  Dear  Anna,  I  begin  to  be  anxious  about  the  safety  and  health 
of  our  lone  traveller,— especially  to  know  how  “unprotected  females” 
are  treated  by  Washington  hotel-men,  hackmcn,  etc.— you  know  how 
we  dreaded  that  episode  for  you?  However  I  won’t  borrow  trouble 
hut  will  take  for  granted  that  you  have  been  too  busy  to  write  or 
that  your  letter  has  miscarried.  But  you  must  make  haste  to  write  and 
relieve  our  minds. 

We  are  all  going  on  as  usual.  I  have  been  alone  so  far,  but  Father 
comes  today.  1  am  keeping  up  the  children’s  lessons  regularly  and 
they  are  doing  nicely.  They  all  talk  about  you  a  great  deal.  I  asked 
Nellie”  yesterday  “who  she  belonged  to”  and  she  said  “To  Mamma, 
Papa,  Aunt  Anna  and  Ged.  Castle!”  You  must  tell  Agnes  the  deep 
impression  she  has  made. 

We  had  another  terrible  hot  spell  just  after  you  left.  I  could  do 
nothing  but  lounge  about  and  luxuriate  in  “Symonds’  Histor\'  of  the 
Renaissance.”**  But  fortunately  it  turned  cool  in  two  or  three  days. 

I  have  been  quite  busy  since  then— have  made  two  more  lovely  little 
dresses  for  Nellie.  1  finished  copying  Stock  [ton’s]*®  story  and  1 
have  done,  at  least,  that  piece  of  embroidery  that  I  made  such  a  weak 
pretense  of  working  on  while  you  were  here.  You  have  no  idea  how 
nice  and  pretty  it  is  now  that  it  is  finished,  fringed  and  pressed. 

The  new  man  in  political  economy  has  arrived.  1  had  him  and 
Miss  Ricketts*®  to  dine  Sat[urday]  night.  We  had  a  lively  evening. 
But  they  are  almost  the  only  people  we  have  seen  since  you  left. 
The  rest  of  our  evenings  have  been  spent  reading  Shakespeare  and 
Carlyle.  Ed  [ward]  is  getting  on  finely.**  His  teacher  says  he  is  doing 
quite  wonderfully  well  and  could  enter  college  this  fall  if  we  wished 
him  to— but  of  course  we  don’t  wish  it.  He  took  a  little  bicycle  ride 
to  Treiitoji  yesterday  afternoon. 

With  warmest  regards  to  all  your  family,  and  best  love  to  your 
dear  self  from  us  all,  1  am 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

[P.  S.]  The  children  send  kisses  and  requests  to  “come  back.”  I 
think  they  miss  you  almost  as  much  as  I  do,  which  is  saying  a  great 
deal- more  than  I  can  well  tell  you. 

17.  Nellie  was  Eleanor  Randolph,  the  third  daughter  of  Ellen  and  Wood- 
row.  Wilson.  She  later  married  William  G.  MiAdoo.  Consult  Eleanor  W. 
McAdoo,  The  Woodroxc  Wilsons  (New  York.  1937). 

18.  John  A.  Symonds,  The  Renaissance  in  Italy  (New  York,  1887). 

19.  Stockston  Axson  was  Mrs.  Ellen  A.  Wilson’s  brother. 

20.  Miss  Ricketts  was  a  very  dear  friend  of  the  Wilson’s  at  Princeton. 

21.  Edward  Axson,  Mrs.  Wilson’s  brother,  who,  in  1892,  was  attending 
a  private  school  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
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Princeton  [New  Jersey] 

Nov[ember]  22  [i8]92 

AIy  Dear  Anna  I  see  by  a  glance  at  your  letter  that  it  is  six  weeks 
since  it  was  written.  I  did  not  intend  to  leave  it  unanswered  so  long 
but  1  am  sure  you  will  realize  that  that  six  weeks  covered  my  “busy 
season”  and  will  forgive  me.  1  have  been  very  busy  indeed  with 
various  matters— sewing  especially— but  1  am  almost  through  with 
every  thing  now.  I  have  just  been  checking  off  my  list  and  I  find  to 
mv'  great  satisfaction  that  there  is  but  one  more  garment  on  the 
stack— ev'er\  thing  else  is  made  or  “done  over.”  So  I  think  I  can 
afford  to  write  some  letters  now.  Speaking  of  sewing,  I  wish  you 
could  see  Nellie  in  her  new  winter  finerv'.  She  is  prettier  than  ever. 

I  have  made  her  a  lovely  little  dress  of  cream  white  silk  and  lace  with 
cap  to  mtach.  Also  a  quaint  little  creamy  white  cloak  trimmed  with 
white  fur.  She  is  a  perfect  picture  in  them  so  every  one  declares. 

They  are  all  well,  except  for  slight  colds  and  very'  jollv’.  They  havx 
been  taking  a  great  interest  in  politics  lately'  and  it  is  too  funny'  to 
see  Nellie  hurrahing  for  Cleveland.  Isn’t  it  a  glorious  victory'!  I  am 
so  thankful  for  the  size  of  it;  the  moral  effect  of  a  close  election 
yvould  have  been  slight  but  noyv  that  the  people  have  “risen  in  their 
might,  etc”  and  reneyvs  one’s  faith  in  democracy.  I  for  one  find  my¬ 
self  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  heartily  patriotic. 

W'c  need  something  as  great  as  this  victory'  to  enable  people  here 
to  endure  the  overyvhelming  football  calamity,  our  defeat  by  the 
Ufniy'ersity]  of  P[ennsy’lvani]a— our  first  defeat  of  course,  by  any 
college  except  Harvard  [once  or  tyvice]  and  Yale.  Really,  I  think 
Woodrow  yvould  have  had  some  sort  of  collapse  if  yve  had  lost  in 
politics  too!  But  the  great  victory'  saved  him,  and  indeed  made  us 
forget  the  defeat  so  entirely'  that  it  yvas  quite  a  shock  to  find  that 
with  the  game  yvas  still  the  all  important  thing.  One  of  them 
lunched  yvith  us  the  Friday'  after  the  election  and  yvhen  I  asked  him 
if  the  boys  yvere  much  excited  over  it  he  said  with  the  utmost  sim¬ 
plicity  and  sincerity',  “No,  they  can  still  think  or  talk  of  nothing 
but  the  gcnneT  The  Yale-Princeton  game  comes  off  you  know  in 
Neyv  York  on  Thursday',  and  night  before  last  the  students  (!)  stood, 
as  father  sat,  in  line  on  the  campus  all  night  (as  usual!)  to  secure 
tickets!  The  line  of  chairs  extended  itself  all  over  the  campus;  there 
yvere  hundreds  of  them.  This  year  they  introduced  a  new  feature 
in  the  shape  of  a  covered  yvagon  yvhich  some  of  them  placed  in  the 
line.  They  of  course  were  not  allowed  to  “sit  double”  in  it,  but 
seven  of  them  occupied  it  in  a  single  row.  The  weather  in  the  mean¬ 
time  was  bitterly  cold  and  otherwise  disagreeable.  But  they  were 
more  moderate  this  year  than  they  sometimes  are.  The  line  has  been 
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known  to  form  at  4  in  the  afternoon  when  the  sale  was  not  to  begin 
until  9  the  next  day!  I  can’t  imagine  why  they  are  so  wild  to  go 
this  year,  for  we  are  sure  to  be  beaten  and  I  fail  to  see  the  fun  in 
'watching  that! 

1  have  just  come  from  a  large  wedding,  and  strange  to  say.  it  is 
the  first  marriage  I  have  seen  since  I  was  married  myself— if  I  may 
be  said  to  have  seen  that.  It  is  absolutely  the  only  marriage  that  has 
taken  place  since  we  lived  in  Princeton— except  that  of  a  butcher. 

There  was  only  one  in  Middletown--  among  people  of  our  class 
while  we  lived  there  and  that  took  place  three  days  after  our  arrival. 
And  there  were  none  while  we  were  in  Bryn  Mawr.  That  will  give 
you  an  idea  how  few  marriages  take  place  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
This  was  an  elegant  affair  and  there  were  presents  enough  literally 
to  stock  a  store.  It  took  place  in  the  college  chapel  which  was  beau¬ 
tifully  decorated  and  is  besides  the  prettiest  place  for  such  a  cere¬ 
mony  I  ever  saw. 

The  groom  is  a  Mr.  Harris,  by  the  way,  a  tutor  in  the  college. 
He  is  very  poor  but  she  1  suppose  must  be  rich  or  she  would  not 
have  received  so  manv’  presents!  She  is  thirty-two  and  he  is  twenty- 
six  but  she  is  a  very  handsome  and  attractive  woman. 

I  hope,  dear,  that  things  are  looking  brighter  for  both  you  and  all 
your  friends  than  when  you  last  wrote.  What  a  terrible  fall  it  was 
in  Rome.  My  heart  ached  for  you  all.  And  now  comes  this  mental 
collapse  of  Mr.  Neely’s.-'’  How  very  distressing.  I  am  glad  that  the 
school  board  are  showing  some  humanity  in  the  matter.  I  am  anxious 
to  know  if  things  are  going  smoothly  for  you  in  the  school.  I  hope 
the  Hebrew  gentleman  is  less  troublesome  than  you  feared.  Write 
me  all  about  it  when  you  can. 

Stockton,  we  hear  indirectly,  has  had  a  brilliant  success  already 
in  his  teaching.  Here  is  one  incident,— he  has  a  senior  lecture  in 
Fngflish]  Lit[erature]  and  one  lady  says  it  is  the  first  course  that 
she  has  ever  been  enthusiastic  about.  He  will  be  down  for  the  Xmas 
Holidays  with  Ed  [ward]  of  course  and  George  Howe.-'*  The  two 
latter  are  busy  at  Lawrenceville.  George,  you  know,  is  Sister  Annie’s 
son.  Sister  Annie  herself  with  the  baby  and  nurse  were  here  for  a 
month  this  fall,  and  Brofther]  George  too  for  a  part  of  the  time.^® 
Their  visit  was  a  great  treat  to  us.  Father  has  just  left  us  and  will 

22.  Middleton,  Connecticut  where  Woodrow  Wilson  lived  for  two  years 
as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Wesleyan  College. 

23.  Mr.  Neely  was  a  mutual  friend  from  Rome,  Georgia. 

24.  George  Howe  was  a  son  of  Dr.  George  and  Annie  W.  Howe.  Mrs.  Howe 
was  Woodrow  Wilson's  younger  sister. 

25.  Brother  George  was  Dr.  George  Howe  who  lived  In  Columbia,  South 
Carolina.  He  was  Woodrow  Wilson’s  brother-in-law. 
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go  South  in  a  few  days.*®  We  also  had  a  delightful  visit  from  Uncle 
Tom  last  week.^^  Minnie  Hoyt,*®  you  know,  is  here  now  and  looking 
splendidly.  I  am  excessively  disappointed  that  she  cannot  stay  with 
me  until  she  returns  to  college.  Do  excuse  this  wretched  scrawl.  I  am 
really  so  tired  tonight  “and  sleepy  too”  that  I  scarcely  know  what 
I  am  doing.  But  Woodrow  went  to  a  “stag  party”  after  the  wedding 
and  I  am  sitting  up  for  him.  By  the  way,  your  friend,  Mrs.  Owen*® 
took  us  to  the  wedding,  brought  us  home,  and  took  him  [Woodrow] 
to  his  party!  Give  my  love  to  the  family— boys  and  all— with  a  heart 
full  for  yourself  dear,  from  us  all  I  am  as  ever. 

Your  aff  [ectionate]  friend, 

[P.S.]  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  old  man  would  take  no  pay  for 
mending  your  shoe  and  I  return  your  stamps— 40  cents.— worth. 

Princeton,  New  Jersey 
Oct[ober]  23,  [18] 94. 

My  Dear  Anna,  Your  thrice  welcome  letter  came  duly  to  hand  last 
spring.  I  really  felt  like  answering  it  promptly  but  it  occurred  to 
me  that  after  owing  me  [a  letter]  for  fifteen  months  you  would 
really  enjoy  being  out  of  my  debt  for  a  time.  So  I  denied  myself!  I 
hope  however  that  you  will  now  consider  the  score  even  and  write 
soon,  for  I  do  want  to  hear  from  you  again  very  much.  Of  course 
1  hear  of  you  indirectly  sometimes.  Minnie  wrote  me  of  your  mother’s 
outing  with  Lizzie.  I  hope  it  did  the  dear  little  girl  as  much  good 
as  our  Maggie’s  northern®”  trip  did  her.  It  was  really  delightful  to  see 
how  she  bloomed  out  while  here.  Aunt  Lou  was  so  impressed  by 
the  change  in  her  that  she  says  she  is  going  to  let  her  come  again 
next  summer.  So  1  feel  that  it  is  a  pyeat  point  gained.  1  realize  so 
keenly  what  a  trial  it  is  to  Aunt  Lou  to  let  her  come  that  I  have  never 
had  the  heart  to  urge  her  overmuch  to  share  her  with  me.  Yet  I  do 
think  for  her  own  sake  she  ought  to  be  with  her  brothers  and  sisters 
in  the  summer.  So  1  am  double  grateful  to  have  her  so  sweetly  volun¬ 
teer  another  summer.  The  child  is  itiost  lovely  both  in  face  and  charac¬ 
ter.  It  is  an  unalloyed  pleasure  to  have  her.  We  all  had  a  very  happy 
summer  together.  How  I  do  love  the  summer  quiet  of  this  dear  old 

26.  Father  was  Reverend  Joseph  R.  Wilson  who  was  the  father  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson. 

27.  Uncle  Tom  was  Dr.  Thomas  Hoyt.  See  Baker,  Woodrow  WUaon,  I,  289. 

28.  Minnie  or  Mary  Hoyt  for  several  years  lived  In  Georgia.  She  was  a 
cousin  of  Ellen  Axson  and  during  Wilson’s  tenure  at  Bryn  Mawr  lived  In 
the  Wilson  home. 

29.  Mrs.  Owens  was  a  friend  of  the  Wilson’s,  who  lived  at  Princeton. 

30.  Maggie  was  Margaret  Axson,  the  younger  sister  of  Ellen.  During  her 
childhood,  after  her  mother’s  death,  Margaret  lived  with  her  Aunt  Louisa 
at  Gainesville,  Georgia. 
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town  with  its  complete  rest  from  “dinings,”  receptions  and  all  social 
functions.  One  can  live  one’s  own  life  so  much  more  truly  than  in  the 
winter.  And  as  I  did  not  go  to  Balt[imore]  last  winter^^  I  was  able 
to  finish  my  spring  sewing  the  first  of  May  and  to  have  any  amount 
of  time  all  summer  for  reading  with  the  children  and  alone,  for  paint¬ 
ing,  etc. 

But  alas,  all  that  is  over  for  the  present.  VVe  have  had  an  outburst 
of  matrimony  among  us  and  as  a  consequence  Princeton  is  wildly 
[part  of  this  letter  has  been  lost]  .... 

...  to  teach  them  [the  Wilson  children]  those  branches  systematical¬ 
ly.  I  have  been  so  much  interested  in  developing  their  minds  that  1 
have  been  content  to  let  their  fingers  wait  a  bit.  They  read  and  enjoy 
anything.  Stockton  was  much  amused  this  summer  when  on  his  arrival 
he  asked  Margaret  what  she  was  reading.  She  answered  calmly  “Homer 
and  the  Greek  Tragedies.”  She  was,  of  course,  reading  only  Church’s 
“Stories  from  the  Tragedies,”  but  they  are  devoted  to  the  genuine 
Homer— Lang’s  prose  translation.  But  doubtless  you  have  heard  of 
them  and  their  doings  from  the  Hoyt  girls.^-  I  have  a  regular  “School,” 
for  them  [Mrs.  Wilson’s  daughters]  now;  it  rakes  most  of  my  morn¬ 
ing  and  in  spring  and  fall  when  the  sewing  is  on  hand  (1  still  do  it  all 
except  my  best  dresses)  keeps  me  busy,  1  can  tell  you.  But  I  am  almost 
through  my  fall  sewing  now— had  less  than  usual  this  season— And 
then  I  shall  have  a  breathing  space  again. 

But  it  is  late  and  1  must  stop.  Do  write  soon  and  tell  me  all  about 
everything— how  all  the  boys  are  getting  on’  how  Loula  is— if  things 
are  pleasant  now  at  the  school,  what  you  did  about  building  and 
altering  the  house,  etc.,  etc.  There  are  scores  of  things  1  want  to  know 
about  you  all— 

With  warmest  regards  to  all  the  family  and  best  love  to  your  self, 
believe  me,  dear  Anna,  as  ever  your  most  sincere  friend.  Do  excuse 
this  careless  hurried  scrawl. 

Princeton,  New  Jersey 
June  i  [i8]95 

My  Dearest  Anna  I  was  extremely  glad  to  get  your  interesting  letter 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  began  with  an  undeserved  scolding;— for  1 
assure  you  I  had  received  no  hint  of  your  severe  illness.  Loula  merely 
said  that  you  were  unwell  but  expected  to  return  to  school  in  two 
or  three  days.  So  of  course  I  considered  it  no  more  than  a  passing 

31.  In  the  middle  1890’8  Wilson  annually  gave  a  series  of  lectures,  which 
lasted  several  weeks,  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Some  years  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
son  accompanied  him. 

32.  The  Hoyt  girls  were  Mary  and  Florence.  They  were  cousins  of  Mrs. 
Wilson. 
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ailment.  I  am  most  distressed  to  hear  of  your  trying  ’v\inter  even 
though  there  comes  at  the  same  time  the  good  news  that  you  are 
now  “quite  well  again.”  You  are  wise  indeed  not  to  run  the  risk  of 
beginning  work  again  in  the  warm  weather.  I  hope  that  the  enforced 
rest  will  in  the  end  make  you  stronger  than  ever. 

1  am  really  as  absolutely  ignorant  now  of  what  goes  on  in  Rome 
as  if  it  were  in  another  world.  Now  while  you  are  still  enjoying  the 
leisure  of  convelescence  do  write  me  a  long  letter  and  tell  me  all  the 
news  up  to  date.  How'  do  I  know  how  many'  other  friends  may 
have  been  abusing  me  because  they  have  been  ill  and  I  have  taken 
no  notice!  I  hear  from  Minnie'*'*  occasionally,  of  course,  but  her  busy 
life  leaves  her  hardly  time  for  more  than  a  few  details  as  to  her  own 
affairs.  Now  that  she  is  to  be  in  Balt[imore]  we  will  doubtless  see 
something  of  her  again.  Isn’t  she  doing  splendidly  to  get  $1,200.00 
already?  Poor  dear  little  Florence-*^  you  yvill  probably'  see  in  a  few 
days  and  learn  from  herself  about  her  hard  yvinter.  She  has  been  so 
sweet  and  brave  and  patient.  She  is  truly  a  lovely  girl. 

As  for  ourselves,  we  are  all  “w  ell  and  doing  well.”  It  has,  of  course, 
been  an  extremely  busy'  winter  for  me  yvith  the  “school”  added  to 
evey  thing  else;  for  I  still  do  all  the  sew  ing,  the  social  duties  during  the 
y\  inter  arc  heavy,  and  they  have  noy\’  “roped”  me  in  for  a  good  deal 
of  regular  weekly  work  in  connection  with  benevolent  societies.  So 
my  day  s  are  very'  full.  The  “School”  which  takes  the  morning  until 
twelve,  has  gone  on  finely.  I  feel  quite  proud  of  my  youngest  pupil. 
She  took  her  first  lesson  last  October  on  the  day  after  her  fifth  birth¬ 
day,  and  in  four  months  she  could  read  fluently'  anything  she  could 
understand.  She  has  noyv  read  through  a  number  of  books  of  fair)' 
stories,  Bible  stories,  poems,  myths,  etc.  It  is  yery-  funny  to  hear 
that  little  tot  talk  about  Mr.  “Plato”  w  hich  she  has  “read  through.” 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  valuable  suggestions  in  this  letter. 
I  shall  certainly  try'  to  carry  them  out.  They  are  in  some  respects 
exactly'  in  line  with  Proffessor]  Perry'’s  ideas.^'*  I  must  try'  and  get 
one  of  his  little  pamphlets  on  this  general  subject  to  read  you;  am 
sure  it  will  interest  you. 

You  ask  about  VVoodroyv’s  work.  He  delivered  an  address  lately 
before  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  which  is  being  immensely 

33.  Minnie  was  Mary  Hoyt.  After  graduating  at  Bryn  Mawr  she  became 
a  schoolteacher. 

34.  Florence  Hoyt  suffered  a  nervous  breakdown  during  the  winter  of 
1894-1895. 

35.  Professor  Bliss  Perry,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Princeton, 
was  a  colleague  of  Wilson.  See  Bliss  Perry,  And  Gladly  Teach.  (Boston,  1935), 
126  ff. 
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praised,  and  which  you  will  soon  see  in  the  “Fonim.”^®  But  apart 
from  his  college  work  he  has  been  chiefly  absorbed  this  winter  in  his 
magmtm  opus,  his  “Short  History  of  the  United  States,”  and  which 
is  coming  on  finely.^^  It  is  to  be  about  the  character  and  length  of 
Green’s  England  [Richard  Green,  History  of  the  English  People] 
and  I  assure  you  it  is  superb.  It  will  be  strange  indeed  if  it  is  not 
recognized  as  an  English  prose  classic  no  less  than  Green’s.  Of  course 
I  am  not  an  impartial  judge  so  I  am  glad  to  add  that  the  few  men 
of  letters  who  have  seen  the  completed  chapters  are  as  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  it  as  I  am.  Of  course  it  will  not  be  out  for  perhaps  five 
years  vet.  Isn’t  it  a  shame  that  he  must  lay  it  aside  for  four  months 
next  fall  and  spend  all  his  leisure  lecturing  instead!  Thanks  to  the 
house!  We  told  the  architect  it  must  not  cost,  with  the  lot,  more 
than  $12,000.00  complete.  He  assured  us  that  it  should  not;  but  of 
course  we  could  not  escape  the  universal  experience  of  builders. 
When  the  bids  came  in  they  were  nearer  $14,000.00.^*  I  wanted  to 
postpone  building,  bur  he  [Woodrow]  had  gotten  his  heart  set  on 
it  and  has  agreed  to  lecture  this  fall  for  the  University  Extension  So¬ 
ciety  to  make  up  the  difference.  He  will  do  it,  of  course,  quite  easily 
since  they  pay  him  more  than  twice  as  much  as  any  of  the  other 
lectures  except  two.  I'hey  have  been  making  desperate  efforts  to  get 
him  for  years  and  now  seem  as  much  overjoyed  at  their  “streak  of 
luck”  as  I  am  bored.  For  it  is  one  of  my  chief  occupations  to  resist 
people  w  ho  w  ant  him  to  w  rite  articles,  make  addresses,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
so  interrupt  his  life  work.  Still  his  work  on  the  Historv’  is  done  at 
such  high  pressure  in  many  [part  of  this  letter  is  missing].  .  . 

Please  thank  Loula  for  so  kindly  writing  in  the  winter.  With  warm 
regards  to  her  and  all,  and  much  love  for  yourself,  I  am,  as  ever 

^'ours  most  truly  and  affectionately, 

Princeton  [New  Jersey] 
Jan[uary]  31,  1899 

My  Dfar  Anna,  I  began  a  letter  to  you  many  weeks  ago;  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  finishing  that  day  and  have  positively  never  had  an  op- 
portunitv'  to  resume  until  now,  thanks  first  to  a  house  full  of  visitors 
and  then  to  a  six  week’s  struggle  with  the  influenza.  With  the  most 
fortunate  exceptions,  of  Woodrow  and  his  father,  we  have  all  had 
it— including  the  servants— and  had  it  two  or  three  times  over.  All 

36.  This  paper,  “The  Proper  Perspective  of  American  History,”  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Forum,  July,  1895. 

37.  Published  in  1902  as  Woodrow  Wilson,  History  of  the  American  Peo¬ 
ple  in  five  volumes. 

38.  For  the  original  plan  and  for  the  numerous  alterations  made  see  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Papers.  Library  of  Congress. 
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are  pretty  well  again  now  however  excepting  myself  who  am  still 
teased  with  a  rather  wearing  cough. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure,  dear,  to  hear  from  you  again  after  your 
long  silence.  I  of  course  hear  a  little  about  you  indirectly  through 
the  Hoyts,  and  so  knew  about  your  very  successful  school  and  how 
delighted  all  your  patrons  are  with  it.  You  don’t  know  how  much 
pleasure  all  this  has  given  me,  for  I  am  sure  you  are  one  to  prize 
and  enjoy  exceedingly  the  independence  of  a  school  of  your  own. 

I,  on  my  part,  have  just  gone  out  of  the  business— of  teaching— to 
some  extent.  My  children  are  all  at  school  this  year  for  the  first 
time.  Until  last  year  I  taught  them  altogether.  Then  we  imported 
a  governess^®  from  Germany  who  proved  a  great  success.  The  children 
now  speak  German  as  fluently  as  P'nglish  and  write  it  very  correctly, 
too.  I  still  however  have  all  the  English  branches.  This  year  a  new 
school  has  been  started  at  the  beautiful  place  that  was  formerly 
Evelyn  College.^®  Our  Fraiilein  teaches  in  it  but  still  has  her  home 
with  us,  we  giving  her  board  for  the  sake  of  the  German  conversa¬ 
tion.  So  we  have  the  combined  advantages  of  governess  and  school.  We 
are  delighted  with  the  school— am  only  afraid  it  is  too  good  for  the 
number  of  scholars  and  will  break  down. 

The  teachers  are  very  enthusiastic  about  the  children  declaring 
that  it  is  a  “delight  to  teach  them,”  that  they  are  “the  most  intelligent, 
the  best  trained,  and  the  most  thorough  in  their  work  of  any  they 
have  ever  seen.” 

I  knew  they  were  very  intelligent  but  I  was  honestly  amazed  to  learn 
that  they  were  “well  trained,”  for  I  have  always  taught  them  with 
so  little  regard  for  “method.”  By  the  way,  they  all  say  that  Nellie 
especially  is  “wonderful  in  mind,”  as  well  as  “angelic  in  character,” 
and  if  vou  happen  to  think  of  it,  please  repeat  that  to  Mrs.  Goetchins.^* 
We  all  enjoy  hearing  ourselves  found  true  prophets,  and  when  Nell 
was  a  baby,  Mrs.  G[oetchins]  assured  me  that  she  would  prove  to 
have  a  remarkable  intellect,  judging  simply  from  the  shape  of  her 
head.  She  is  now  nine  years  old  and  really  so  lovely  that  she  almost 
frightens  me.  Jessie^®  is  the  beauty  of  the  family  with  her  pale  gold 
hair,  her  transparent  complexion  and  her  exquisitely  delicate,  clear- 
cut,  profile.  1  wish  you  could  see  a  bas-relief  we  had  made  of  her 

39.  The  German  governess  was  Frauleln  Clara  Boehm.  For  more  detailed 
references  to  her  see  several  letters  In  the  Wilson  Papers. 

40.  Evelyn  College,  before  its  failure,  was  a  small,  private  girls  school  in 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

41.  Mrs.  Goetchins  was  a  friend  who  lived  at  Rome,  Georgia. 

42.  Jessie  Woodrow  was  the  second  daughter  of  Woodrow  and  Ellen  A. 
Wilson.  Born  at  Gainesville,  Georgia,  she,  years  later,  married  Francis  B. 
Sayre. 
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last  fall.  It  certainly  looks  like  an  angel.  The  artist  said  she  had  never 
hoped  to  find  such  an  ideal  head  for  a  model.  But  I  am  bragging  in 
the  most  shameful  manner! 

Woodrow  keeps  very  well  now,— with  due  care  as  to  diet— and  is 
working  as  usual  very  hard.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  as  he  says 
constantly  “in  a  state  of  decline.”  He  is  forced  to  give  by  far  too 
many  lectures  and  addresses  away  from  home.  A  little  of  it,  of  course, 
would  be  a  useful  relief  from  his  writing,  etc.,  here.  You  speak  of 
the  vacancy  at  Athens  [Georgia]. He  was  approached  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  but  of  course  it  is  impossible  on  account  of  his  literary  work. 
The  labours  and  interruptions  of  an  executive  office  would  almost 
certainly  put  an  end  to  his  career  as  a  literary  man  so  far  as  any 
large  task  was  concerned.  So  he  feels  that  he  cannot  consider  such 
offers  though  they  are  very  tempting  to  him,  for  he  has  a  great  taste 
for  administration  and  is  extremely  successful  in  it.  Of  course  he  has 
a  great  deal  of  it  here  as  Chairman  of  important  committees.  He  has 
declined  the  presidency  of  five  universities,  among  them  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  country. 

But  I  have  been  again  interrupted  and  now  I  must  hasten  to  close 
this  long  scrawl  lest  it,  like  the  last,  become  outlawed— And  I  haven’t 
given  you  any  news  of  the  boys  and  Madge  but  perhaps  you  have 
heard  of  us  all  recently  through  our  poor,  dear  Florence  [Hoyt]. 
Oh,  how  distressing  her  case  is!  1  hope  to  get  to  Bryn  Mawr  to  see 
her  shortly. 

1  have  had  a  great  sorrow  lately  in  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Adams; 
she  literally  gave  her  life  to  her  children,  of  whom  she  has  left  eight. 
They  were  terribly  poor  and  she  has  all  these  years  done  everything 
for  them,  and  taught  school  besides,— kept  so  cheerful  through  it  all 
too,  and  retained  her  vivid  interest  in  books  and  affairs.  It  was  a 
truly  heroic  life,but  the  end  was  inevitable.  She  has  been  slowly 
dying  for  months  from  nervous  prostration.  The  end  came  last  week. 
I  cannot  somehow  shake  off  for  a  moment  the  weight  it  has  had  upon 
mv  spirits;— all  the  more  so  perhaps  because  for  Woodrow’s  sake  I 
cannot  show  it.  He  is  almost  terribly  dependent  on  me  to  keep  up  his 
spirits  and  to  “rest”  him  as  he  says.  So  I  dare  not  have  “the  blues.” 
If  I  am  just  a  little  sky  blue  he  immediately  becomes  blue  black! 

With  sincere  regards  for  all  the  family  and  love  for  yourself,  be¬ 
lieve  me,  as  ever,  your  true  friend, 

[P.S.]  We  had  a  delightful  visit  recently  from  Ella  Young.  She 
spent  the  holidays  with  us. 

43.  Wilson  was  offered  an  administrative  position  at  the  University  of 
Georgia. 
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Princeton  [New  Jersey] 
Jan[uary]  3,  1901. 

My  Dearest  Anna,  I  have  no  words  to  tell  you  how  delighted  and 
touched  I  was  to  receive  your  beautiful  Christmas  gift.  I  wanted,  of 
course,  to  sit  down  and  thank  you  instantly  but  I  could  not  bear 
to  write  a  tuere  note  of  thanks.  There  are  so  many  other  things  I 
wanted  to  say— and  this  morning  is  literallv'  the  first  opportunity  I 
have  had  to  do  more,  as  my  Xmas  parrv^  dissolved  last  night.  1  have 
had  a  house  full  of  course,— guests  of  various  ages;  which  I  find  al¬ 
ways  makes  much  greater  demands  upon  the  resources  of  the  hostess 
than  when  they  all  belong  to  the  same  century! 

I  suppose  the  photographs  reached  you  at  last.  They  were  ordered 
for  you  long  before  Xmas,  but  owing  to  the  photographer’s  delay 
could  not  be  sent  until  the  day  after  Xmas.  When,  but  for  the  fact 
that  a  photograph  is  not  a  gift  at  all,  but  merely  a  memento,  I  should 
have  been  ashamed  to  send  them  at  all,— your  superb  gift  having  coir.e 
in  the  meantime!  I  think  it  is  really  the  prettiest  table  cover  1  ever 
saw.  I  shall  always  count  it  among  my  chief  treasures  both  for  its 
own  sake  and  still  more  because  you  sent  it  to  me.  And  if  by  any 
possibility  you  actually  did  all  that  lovely  work  yourself  I  shall  indeed 
be  left  without  the  words  in  which  to  express  my  appreciation!  Could 
such  a  thing  be?  Many  thanks  too  to  whichever  kind  member  of  the 
household  [who]  made  for  me  the  wash-cloths;  it  is  something  I 
have  wanted  for  years;  they  are  so  much  nicer  than  any  other  sort. 

I  hope,  my  dear,  that  to  all  these  favours  you  will  before  long  add 
another,  viz.  a  long  letter  telling  me  all  about  yourself,  the  home  news 
and  the  Rome  news.  I  was  shocked  to  hear  of  Mr.  Goetchin’s  death 
and  distressed  indeed  at  Annie  Lester’s.**^  That  is  all  I  have  heard  from 
Rome  since  I  left  it  after  my  delightful  visit  last  spring.  Mary  Hoyt 
has  been  here  for  two  weeks,  leaving  last  night;  but  her  father  is  a 
poor  correspondent  and  she  is  no  wiser  about  the  dear  place  than  I. 

Florence  Hoyt  is  improving,  but  at  a  great  cost;  she  is  spending 
the  winter  in  the  Adirondacks  taking  the  open  aid  cure,  and  her 
sufferings  from  cold  are  perfectly  frightful.  There  is  never  any  fire, 
and  hot  water  bags  freeze  in  her  hands  and  in  her  bed  at  night.  The 
object  is  to  kill  the  microbes— freeze  them  to  death.  They  are  thought 
to  be  dead  now  since  she  no  longer  has  fever  and  is  getting  quite  fat. 
But  rather  than  endure  all  that  I  would  prefer  to  die  myself  and  leave 
them  in  victorious  posession  of  the  field.  She  is  to  be  there  all  the  rest 
of  the  winter. 

Our  former  invalid,  Stockton,  is  doing  finely.  His  general  health  is 

44.  Annie  Lester  was  a  mutual  friend  who  lived  at  Rome,  Georgia. 
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better  than  it  has  been  for  years,  but  his  nerves  have  been  slow  in 
recovering  tone.  He  had  to  work  very  hard  all  the  fall  and  I  some¬ 
times  apprehend  a  nervous  breakdown.  But  he  spent  his  holidays  in 
the  way  that  does  him  most  good  always,— hunting— in  the  open  air 
twelve  hours  a  day— and  he  returned  last  night  looking  and  feeling 
splendidly;  so  now  I  think  he  will  have  no  trouble  in  getting  safely 
through  the  year.  And  another  summer’s  rest  I  am  convinced  will 
complete  his  cure. 

Woodrow  is  unusually  well,  in  spite  of  unusually  hard  work  on  the 
histoiy’.  In  fact  we  are  all  in  excellent  health,  thanks  to  our  delightful 
summer  outing.  We  spent  six  weeks  in  Muskoka  district  of  Northern 
Ontario,  an  ideal  summer  country.  There  are  three  great  shining  lakes 
dotted  all  over  with  islands,  great  and  small,— and  such  forests  of 
beach  and  pine,  and  such  an  air,  even  1  could  row  eight  or  ten  miles 
without  fatigue,— of  course  everyone  lives  on  the  water.  We  are  so 
charmed  with  it  and  it  proved  such  a  tonic  for  Woodrow  that  we 
are  thinking  a  little  of  buying  an  island  and  building  a  summer  cot¬ 
tage  therc."*^ 

But  if  all  goes  well  we  will  be  abroad  for  the  next  two  summers; 
though  so  many  things  might  happen  to  prevent  that  1  do  not  count 
on  it  yet.  He  has  his  leave  of  absence,  with  full  salary  of  course,  for 
next  year,  or  the  year  after,  as  best  suits  him. 

The  news  about  Ed  [ward]  is  that  the  youngster  has  been  getting 
himself  engaged!  The  young  lady  is  a  Miss  Florence  Leach  of  Boston. 
Ed.  met  her  w'hile  a  student  at  the  Institute  of  Technology’  there. 

1  met  her,  for  half  an  hour,  while  visiting  Agnes  last  fall;  (  I  did  not 
suspect  anything  serious  at  the  time)  and  was  charmed  with  her.  She 
is  quite  pretty  and  has  very  sweet  gentle  manners,  yet  has  evidently 
a  great  deal  of  character,  and  of  course  plenty  of  “culture.”  She  was 
formerly  of  Portland,  Maine,  where  her  father  was  a  lawyer.  They 
seem  to  be  desperately  in  love— both  of  them!  She  will  make  me  a 
visit  in  Feb[ruar]y.  Please  write  soon,  dear,  I  am  so  anxious  for  news 
of  you. 

VVith  love  to  yourself  and  all,  and  thanks,  believe  me  as  ever,  your 
true  friend, 

Princeton  [New  Jersey] 
March  ii,  1905. 

My  Dear  Friend,  I  have  been  wishing  and  meaning  to  write  you  for 
many  months,  but  it  has  been  such  a  troubled  year  with  me,  and  my 

45.  The  Wilsons  bought  an  island  and  built  a  cottage  in  the  Muskoka  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Northern  Ontario,  but  retained  possession  oniy  a  few  months.  The 
Wiison  Papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress  contain  some  discussion  of  it 
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own  immediate  family'  has  been  so  scattered  and  so  ravenous  for  home 
letters,  that  I  have  sadlv  neglected  all  other  friends.  Two  of  my 
girls  are  at  college  now,  and  Madge  is  in  Italy  for  the  winter;  and 
having  a  rapturous  time.  She  went  in  Oct[ober]  to  stay  a  year— travel¬ 
ing  of  course  next  summer  in  the  more  northern  countries. 

And  poor  Stockton  is  also  awav^  on  a  very  different  erand.  He  has 
been  for  three  months  in  bed  in  Phila[delphia]  with  complete  nervous 
exhaustion  and  melancholia.  It  is  the  second  collapse  in  two  years; 
he  was  in  the  same  condition  for  six  months  year  before  last.  All 
the  fall  he  was  struggling  desperately  to  keep  out  of  that  pit,  yet 
slipping  steadily  down  nick  by  nick.  It  yvas  terrible.  I  hardly  know 
how  either  of  us  lived  through  it,  for  he  depends  altogether  on  me 
for  help  when  he  is  in  such  [a]  case.  At  least  it  was  arranged  for 
him  to  go  to  this  Phila[delphia]  specialist,  just  two  days  before 
Woodrow  and  I  were  to  go  to  the  New  York  hospital  where  he  is  to 
be  operated  upon.^®  (That  too  had  been  hanging  over  us  for  six 
months).  But  Stockton  is  much  better  now  and  very  cheerful  and 
hopeful;  and  the  doctor,  who  really'  seems  to  knoyv  what  he  is  about 
more  than  any  of  the  others  he  [Stockton]  has  been  to— assures  us 
that  by'  next  y'ear  he  will  be  better  than  he  has  been  for  many  years. 
So  the  poor  fellow  has  another  chance.  It  is  n'OTiderful  that  he  should 
have  made  such  a  brilliant  record  for  himself  yvith  such  dreadful 
health  as  he  has  had  for  years.  The  boys  are  wild  over  him,  both  as 
a  man  and  a  lecturer— voting  him  formally  “the  most  popular  pro¬ 
fessor,”  and  the  trustees  shoyy'  the  most  extraordinary  regard  and 
appreciation  of  him.  They  are  ahvays  telling  Woodroyv  that  “they 
cannot  allow  him  to  be  ‘hard’  on  so  valuable  and  remarkable  a  man 
just  because  he  is  a  relative.”  So  yvhile  Woodroyv  was  at  the  hospital 
it  yvas  settled  yvithout  consulting  him  that  Stockton  should  have  an¬ 
other  year  off  on  full  salary- the  second  since  he  has  been  here. 

Woodrow’,  1  am  glad  to  say,  has  come  through  his  troubles  finely 
and  is  going  to  be  stronger,— able  to  take  more  exercise— than  for 
several  years  past.  We  were  aw'ay  nine  weeks,  five  at  the  hospital 
and  four  in  Florida.  We  had  a  delightful  holiday  at  Palm  Beach 
and  it  did  us  both  worlds  of  good.  The  climate  there  is  almost  too 
good  to  be  true.  Indeed,  now’  that  w’e  are  back  again  Anna  there  is 
simply  no  end  to  the  “functions”  I  am  called  upon  to  have. 

This  one  is  to  the  graduate  students.  There  are  three  or  four  large 
receptions  in  the  year  [with]  five  or  six  hundred  [persons]  at  each, 
some  smaller  ones,  four  to  five  formal  luncheons  to  trustees  and 
others  [with]  from  24  to  80  [persons]  at  each,  and  a  formal  dinner 

46.  Wilson’s  operation  was  for  hernia  and  was  apparently  successful.  For 
further  information  aee  Wilson  Papers. 
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every  week  or  two  [with]  from  lo  to  24  [persons  attending].  When 
of  course  there  are  guests  constantly  coming  to  a  meal  or  overnight 
and  people  invited  more  informally  to  meet  them  at  dinner— also  the 
University  preacher  from  Saturday  to  Alondav’  of  ever\'  week.  Do 
you  wonder  I  am  glad  when  summer  comes  and  we  leave  for  a  while 
this  great  (though  charming)  house  with  its  35  rooms? 

We  had  a  most  delightful  time  last  summer.  We  spent  the  summer 
(all  of  us)  in  England,— took  a  picturesque  rose-bowered  cottage  on 
the  banks  of  Rathay,  “under  Longbrigg,”  and  kept  house  for  three 
months.  It  was  at  Rv'^dal  close  to  Wordworth’s  “Rydal  Mount.”  And 
still  closer  to  “Foxe  How”  the  home  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  Mathew  Ar- 
nold.^^  Indeed,  our  cottage  was  the  home  of  a  Mrs.  Wordsworth— 
whose  husband  was  the  poet”s  grandson,  and  it  is  her  daughter  who 
now  lives  at  Rydal  Mount.  They  were  all  very  agreeable  and  attentive 
to  us.  Miss.  Arnold,  Mathews’  Sister,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  attractive  women  I  ever  met  and  added  greatly  to  the  pleasure 
of  our  summer.  But  of  course  the  country  itself  is  the  main  joy.  It 
is  indescribably  beautiful.  Woodrow  is  so  infatuated  with  it  that  he 
could  hardly  be  withheld  from  buying  a  summer  home  there;— a 
reckless  thing  to  do  when  one  considers  the  expense  of  taking  a  whole 
family  over.  The  fact  that  we  were  all  together  was  of  course  what 
made  it  ideal.  All  except  Nellie  had  traveled  abroad  before,  but  had 
gone  in  detachments. 

But  now  I  really  vmst  close!  Remember  that  I  am  simply  setting 
you  an  example  and  must  have  a  letter  in  return  telling  me  all  about 
yourselves.  I  hear  next  to  nothing  of  Rome  friends  now  that  all  the 
Hov’ts  have  left,  and  I  am  hungry^  for  news  of  everymne.  That  beau¬ 
tiful  large  lace  centre-piece  that  you  sent  me  is  still  the  joy  of  my 
heart— one  of  my  two  best  table  decorations;—  so  that  although  I  do 
not  need  a  reminder  of  my  dear  old  friend,  I  have  very  constant 
occasion  to  think  gratefully  and  lovingly  of  you.  With  warm  re¬ 
gards  to  all  friends,  I  am  dear,  as  ever. 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

[Princeton,  New  Jersey] 

[i907(?)] 

[First  part  of  this  letter  missing]  .  .  .  [for]  music  Jessie  and  Nell  have 
none  at  all  but  share  my  fondness  for  art.”  Jessie  has  no  time  for  it 
at  college  but  Nell  is  specializing  in  it.  She  is  at  “St.  Mary’s,”  the  old 
“church  school”  at  Raleigh,  N[orth]  C[arolina]  of  which  Rose  An¬ 
derson’s  husband.  Dr.  Dubose,  is  the  rector.  Of  course,  it  was  that 

47.  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  was  the  father  of  Mathew  Arnold.  See  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  (London,  1922),  I,  585-89. 
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fact  which  largely  determined  my  sending  her  there;  for  it  is  like 
having  her  with  another  mother.  Dr.  Dubose  has  been  raising  the 
standards  and  has  now  two  good  college  years  and  Nell  did  not  want 
a  full  college  course;  that  made  a  happy  compromise.  She  is  such 
a  “mother  girl”  that  she  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  being  away  from 
home  four  whole  years  but  she  is  having  a  beautiful  time  at  Raleigh. 
She  is  of  a  very  ardent  “Southern”  temperament  and  “adores”  the 
warm-hearted  girl  friends  she  has  made  in  the  South.  Everyone  says 
that  there  is  something  extraordinary  vivid  and  fascinating  about  her 
personality. 

VVe  have  recently  been  through  a  terrible  ordeal  with  her  but  she 
is  perfectly  well  again  now.  On  the  day  after  Christmas  I  took  her 
in  to  Philafdelphia]  to  be  operated  on  for  tubercular  glands  in  the 
neck  and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  frightfully  severe  case.  They  had 
actually  to  cut  out  i  Yi  inches  of  her  jougular  vein,  and  of  bourse  for 
some  time  her  life  “hung  by  a  thread”  as  the  surgeon  said.  It  was 
au'ful  vet  already  she  is  blooming  with  health,  and  leaves  on  Thursday 
for  school.  The  trouble,  severe  as  it  was,  seems  to  have  been  alto¬ 
gether  local,  for  during  the  last  two  months  before  the  operation, 
thouhg  it  was  growing  fast  she  actually  gained  eight  lbs.,  weighing 
143  lbs.  I  know  this  will  interest  you  because  1  remember  your  Lizzie 
had  some  similar  trouble.  Jessie  also  had  the  operation  five  years  ago. 
Hers  too  being  quite  serious.  I  was  at  the  hospital  with  her  for  that 
purpose  when  my  darling  boy  [brother  Edward]  was  married— and 
the  only  tear  the  brave  child  ever  shed  about  it  was  from  distress 
that  she  would  “keep  Mama  from  going  to  the  wedding”! 

Nellie’s  first  severe  attack  of  it  was  two  years  ago  when  she  had 
a  high  fever  with  it  for  a  month.  She  was  very  ill— a  trained  nurse 
in  the  house,— when  my  boy  [brother  Edward]  was  drowned.^* 
Stockton  was  at  the  same  time  very  ill  with  nervous  prostration  and 
acute  melancholia  at  a  Phila[delphia]  hospital.  I  had  to  go  down  be¬ 
fore  the  funeral  to  break  the  news  to  him,  fearing  the  effects  of  the 
shock.  Truly  sorrow^s  “come  not  in  single  spies.”  In  that  one  year, 
Jessie  had  diptheria,  Margaret  nervous  collapse,  Nellie  tubercular 
glands,  Madge  severe  malarial  fever  in  Italy;^®  Woodrow  was  operated 
on  for  Hernia  in  New  York  and  had  phlebitis  after  it,  so  that  he  was 

48.  Edward  Axson,  his  wife  and  child  were  drowned  as  they  attempted  to 
cross  the  Etowah  River  at  Rome.  The  horse  became  frightened  at  the  dark 
bridge  and  plunged  through  the  side  of  the  bridge  into  the  river,  pulling  the 
buggy,  in  which  the  Axson  family  was  seated,  with  it.  All  were  drowned. 
For  an  account  of  this  tragedy  see  Margaret  Axson  Elliot,  My  Aunt  Louisa, 
209-10. 

49.  Madge  was  Margaret  Axson,  Ellen’s  younger  sister.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  trip  consult  Elliott,  My  Aunt  Louisa,  206-209. 
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ill  for  months.  Stockton  was  almost  hopelessly  ill  the  whole  year 
and  1  lost  my  darling  boy  and  his  little  family. 

But  such  a  summing-up  savors  too  much  of  self-pitv— a  contemptible 
vice.  I  have  very  much  to  be  thankful  for  even  in  the  matter  of 
health,  for  the  children  are  all  well  and  have  excellent  constitutions 
and  I  think  I  can  say  for  perhaps  the  first  time  in  twenty  years  that 
Stockton  too  is  well!— well  and  happy.  And  as  usual,  whether  well 
or  ill,  he  is  doing  superb  work  in  the  University;  he  is  simply  the 
ideal  of  the  students  who  vote  him  almost  every  year  “the  favorite 
professor.”  He  is  equally  adored  bv  the  n'ornen,  young  and  old,  for 
his  charming  personality  and  his  wonderful  lectures  on  Eng[lish] 
literature. 

Madge,  of  course,  has  her  home  with  me  and  is  a  beautifuly  charm¬ 
ing  girl,  of  an  ultra  Southern  type,  that  makes  her  very  dangerous 
up  here!  But  she  is  intensely  critical  of  men,  and  so  hard  to  please 
that  I  fear  she  will  neyer  find  the  right  one.  She  went  through  col¬ 
lege  and  spent  year  before  last  abroad  largely  studying  in  Italy;  she 
is  really  very  clever  though  with  her  soft  innocent  ways  and  flower 
face  she  does  not  advertise  the  fact.  I  think  she  writes  charmingly 
and  I  am  trying  to  stimulate  her  ambition  in  that  line  for  I  think 
she  needs  some  stronger  interest  in  life  than  she  has.  I  have  this  fall 
fitted  up  for  her  a  cozy  little  “den”  in  the  tower,  which  looks  south 
and  west  over  a  beautiful  country  and  ought  to  give  her  an  inspira¬ 
tion.  It  is  ver\’  charming,  with  its  low  book  shelves,  soft  toned  Persian 
rugs,  draperies,  etc. 

Woodrow  returned  on  Saturday  from  a  month’s  stay  in  Bermuda 
which  he  enjoyed  extremely,  finding  it  wonderfully  restful  and 
sweet. His  description  of  it  seems  like  a  sitting  for  a  fairy  tale.  You 
knew  he  almost  had  a  very  serious  breakdown  in  June,  due  entirely 
to  over-work.  He  was  first  condemned  to  six  months  vacation  but 
he  improved  so  very  rapidly  during  the  summer  that  the  doctors 
consented  to  his  resuming  work  in  the  autumn  on  condition  that  he 
break  the  long  strain  of  the  college  year  by  a  mid-winter  holiday. 
He  is  ver\’  well  again  now  and  the  doctors  say  he  really  has  a  won¬ 
derful  constitution.  But  when  one  does  ten  years  work  in  four,  as 
all  agree  has  been  his  case,  something  must  happen!  As  all  the  edu¬ 
cational  world  declares  he  has  really  created  in  those  four  years 
“a  new  princeton.”  It  is  maryelous  that  so  much  could  be  done  in 
so  short  a  time  both  in  invigorating  and  developing  the  college,  in 
raising  the  standards  of  scholarship  and  morals,  and  also  in  raising 
money. 

50.  Bermuda  Islands  where  Wilson  met  several  people  who  were  to  figure 
in  his  future. 
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Of  the  $12,500,000  which  he  said  he  wanted  four  years  ago,  he 
has  already  $6,500,000;  and  as  the  “Evening  Post”^^  said  with  pleasant 
malice,  “He  has  revised  what  was  universally  admitted  to  be  the  most 
agreeable  and  aristocratic  country  club  in  America  by  transforming 
it  into  an  institution  of  learning.” 

And  as  for  development  we  had  fiftv'  new  professors  last  year  and 
ten  more  this  year;  a  superb  body  of  men  they  are,  too.  They  are 
all  new  foundation  for  the  purpose  (most  of  them)  of  putting  into 
operation  his  darling  scheme,  “the  preceptorial  sv'stem,”  which  they 
say  is  to  revolutionize  American  educational  standards,  but,  alas!  I 
fear  he  will  never  have  time  to  urite  any  more  and  that  hurts. 

But  I  am  to  have  a  reception  and  dance  here  tonight  and  I  suppose 
I  should  stop  writing  and  rest  awhile,  [rest  of  letter  is  missing.] 

Princeton  [New  Jersey] 

May  5,  1907. 

iMy  Dear  Anna,  Your  dear  letter  came  yesterday  and  1  should  have 
written  you  immediately  but  for  the  fact  that  I  was  giving  a  dining 
and  the  hour  was  drawing  very  near.  It  is  about  the  afghan  that  I  am 
writing  in  such  haste,  dear!  Alas!  Alas!  it  did  not  come.  This  is  the 
first  I  have  heard  of  it.  If  it  is  really  lost  I  shall  be  simply  broken 
hearted— and  Mr.  Wilson  too  is  truly  distressed.  To  think  of  all  that 
lov'ely  work  of  your  dear  mother’s  gone!  It  is  maddening.  But  in 
spite  of  all  the  time  lost  it  may  still  be  traced;  they  do  not  sell  things 
that  have  miscarried  at  express  offices  for  a  year,  I  am  told. 

I  have  made  inquiries  and  learn  that  the  tracing  must  be  done  from 
your  end.  It  certainly  did  not  reach  this  office— so  the  officials  say. 
Do  tell  your  mother,  dear,  that  I  thank  her  with  all  my  heart;  it  is 
indeed  impossible  for  me  to  say  how  deeply  we  do  appreciate  it;  how 
much  we  are  both  touched  that  she  should  do  all  that  lovely  work 
for  us.  And  it  would  be  (no!— Tiv//  be,  for  I  am  sure  it  will  be  found, 
yet!)  the  greatest  comfort  to  Mr.  Wilson,— will  supply  him  with  a 
luxury  that  he  has  never  in  his  life  possessed. 

Then  I  should  love  to  follow  this  letter  and  make  that  spring  visit 
with  which  you  tempt  me!  But  I  haven’t  even  time  to  enumerate 
the  many  duties  that  render  it  imposible.  If  I  could  write  down  all 
1  have  to  do  and  plan  for  and  to  superintend— to  “carry  through” 
in  various  directions  between  now’  and  the  12th  of  June,  I  am  sure 
you  would  be  left  gasping.  For  one  item— “social  functions”— there 
are  six  formal  dinners  of  from  eighteen  guests  dowm  to  ten;  a  formal 
course  luncheon  at  the  24  trustees  (there  are  four  of  these  luncheons 
every  year),  the  university  preacher  to  be  entertained  from  Sat[urday] 

51.  New  York  Evening  Post. 
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to  Monday,  every  week  and  men  invited  to  meet  him;  guests  in  the 
house  much  of  the  time,  casual  visitors  to  Princeton— foreign  or  do¬ 
mestic-liable  to  come  in  to  a  meal  at  any  time  and  two  receptions, 
one  to  five  hundred  guests  at  Commencement,  and  one  of  150  guests 
to  the  class  of  ’97.  That  is  to  my  darling  boy’s  [Mrs.  Wilson’s  brother 
Edward]  classmates  who  will  be  back  this  commencement  for  their 
tenth  anniversary.  Rather  strenuous,  isn’t  it?  And  this  has  been  going 
on  all  the  year,  beginning  with  the  annual  Freshman  reception— 500 
guests— and  a  large  dance  for  Margaret;  it  is  her  first  year  “out.” 
Fortunately,  I  am  never  in  the  least  excited  or  worried  by  any  of  it, 
but  I  must  keep  rather  steadv'  at  the  helm. 

Another  interruption— so  1  must  close  in  the  greatest  haste  or  lose 
a  mail.  Am  jjlad  to  hear  about  Penn  Harvey.*''“  I  shall  invite  him 
promptly  to  dinner.  Do  write  me  soon  again,  dear.  Do  you  realize 
that  you  did  no*  tell  me  anything  about  yourself  in  that  charming  let¬ 
ter.  You  have  my  deepest  sympathy  in  your  dear  Lizzie’s  long  illness. 

I  am  so  glad  that  you  can  report  improvement.  My  love  to  her,  your 
mother,  and  all. 

Believe  me,  dear  Anna,  as  ever 

Fondly  yours, 

Lyme  [Connecticut] 

July  25  [1910] 

My  Dear  Anna  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  my  thoughts  have  been 
with  you  daily— almost  hourly— in  this  last  week  since  your  letter  was 
forwarded  from  Princeton.  I  have  tried  a  dozen  times  to  write,  but 
always  words  failed.  They  always  do  for  me,  at  such  times.  It  may 
be  given  to  some  people  to  express  deep  feeling  in  written  words 
but  it  was  utterly  denied  me.  I  have  never  found  “the  great  heart- 
word.” 

And  in  this  case  the  memories  have  come  crowding  so  thick  and 
fast  that  the  words  seem  more  than  usually  inadequate.  It  will  not 
seem  strange  to  you  that  it  has  brought  back  veiy'  vividly  the  old 
days  when  my  dear  father  left  us.— Oh,  dear!'’®  think  how  fortunate 
you  have  been  to  have  kept  both  your  dear  parents  so  long;  to  have 
seen  them  enjoying  such  a  green  old  age.  They  seemed  so  exception¬ 
ally  happy  when  I  was  last  with  you,  surrounded  by  all  their  sons 
and  daughters,  so  tenderly  loved  and  cared  for.  That  you  were  such 

62.  Penn  Harvey  was  an  acquaintance  of  Anna  Harris.  He  entered  Prince¬ 
ton. 

53.  Anna  Harris’s  father  died  July  10,  1910.  Woodrow  Wilson  sent  a 
tribute,  part  of  which  was  placed  on  the  tombstone  marking  Mr.  Harris’s 
grave.  Woodrow  Wilson  to  Anna  Harris,  July  20,  1910,  in  possession  of  the 
editor.  Ellen  Axson’s  father  died  in  1884,  after  a  brief  period  of  Insanity.  • 
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“good”  sons  and  daughters  must  be  now  and  always  a  very  great 
comfort  to  you.  Second  only  to  the  thought  that  now  he  is  happier 
than  even  you  could  make  him  for  all  your  devotion. 

1  am  anxious  to  know  how  your  mother  bears  it.  1  dread  to  hear 
too,  enfeebled  as  she  already  seemed  to  be  from  your  account.  I  hope 
you  will  let  us  know  dear  how  you  all  are  when  you  feel  able  to 
write. 

Jessie  was  deeply  distressed  to  hear  of  your  trouble;  but  she  tells 
me  she  has  already  written.  1  am  glad  that  you  met  my  darling  girl. 
Isn’t  she  wonderful?  But  of  course  you  can’t  know  u'kat  she  is— 
meeting  her  so  casually. 

With  dear  love  and  sympathy  inexpressible,  believe  me,  dear  friend, 
as  ever 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

Princeton,  New  Jersey 
March  20,  1911 

My  Dfar  Anna,  Your  most  welcome  letter  reached  me  after  Mr. 
Wilson’s  departure  for  Atlanta,  but  alas!"’^  I  could  not  have  gone 
with  him  in  anv^  case.  I  had  already’  been  forced  to  decline  pressing 
invitations  from  mv’  Atlanta  cousins.  After  all  it  was  such  a  flying 
trip  that  it  would  not  have  been  worth  the  fatigue  and  expense— for 
I  could  not  have  lingered  behind  in  the  south.  He  is  living  under 
such  high  pressure  now-a-days.  It  is  very  imponant  that  I  should 
‘‘"stand  by'''  ready  to  help  when  he  needs  me.  He  says  nobody  else 
can  “rest  him.”  Some  time  I  hope  we  will  both  get  to  Rome.  He 
would  like  to  accept  one  of  Martha  Berry’s  invitations  to  speak,'’’* 
and  of  course,  1  am  eager  for  the  Romans  to  hear  him.  We  had  a 
pleasant  call  from  Mr.  Casper'’®  yesterday  so  that  for  the  moment 
1  feel  rather  in  touch  with  the  dear  old  town.  I  do  indeed  suggest 
that  you  “take  a  day  off’  and  tell  me  all  about  everything;  for  you 
can’t  deny,  my  dear,  that  you  are  almost  owing  ?ne  a  letter!  The 
one  I  received  last  fall,  the  first  one  in  a  year  or  two,  I  answered  im¬ 
mediately. 

I  have  so  many,  many  letters  from  strangers  to  answer  now  that 
there  is,  alas!  no  time  for  long  letters  to  the  dear  old  friends.  If  I  told 
you  all  that  1  have  written  this  one  day  it  would  make  a  curious  list,— 
and  I  am  only  half  through!  So  this,  dear,  is  just  a  brief  note  to  thank 

54.  Wilson  went  to  Atlanta  to  fill  a  speaking  engagement. 

55.  Martha  Berry,  founder  of  the  Berry  Schools,  Rome,  Georgia. 

56.  Mr.  Casper  was  a  mntnal  friend  from  Rome,  Georgia. 
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you  with  all  my  heart  from  your  invitation,  to  tell  you  how  much  1 
would  have  liked  to  accept  and  to  sign  myself  now  and  always 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

Princeton,  New  Jersev 
April  12,  1912 

My  Dear  Ann,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  the  necessity  of  sending 
only  a  hurried  note  at  this  time  in  answer  to  vour  sweet  letter  of 
invitation.  Yours  has  just  reached  me  and  we  are  leaving  early  in  the 
morning  for  the  Jefferson  Day  Banquet  in  New  York,  and  other 
engagements  not  to  return  until  the  eve  of  our  departure  for  Georgia. 

By  this  time  however  you  will  know  from  other  sources  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  get  to  Rome— for  we  vmst  be  back  in  Trenton 
on  Monday  week.  In  spite  of  all  his  [Woodrow’s]  running  about  he 
never  neglects  his  duty  as  Governor,  or  is  [he]  away  from  Trenton 
when  the  legislature  is  in  session. 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  very  sorrv’  I  am  not  to  get  to  Rome  at  this 
time;  it  is  the  first  visit  I  have  made  to  Georgia  since  my  marriage 
with  Rome  left  out.  At  other  times  I  could  linger  a  few  dav’S;  but 
W’oodrow  needs  me  too  sorely  “to  rest  him,”  as  he  says,  so  of  course 
I  shall  return  with  him. 

With  warm  love  to  all  your  family  and  yourself,  believe  me,  dear 
Anna,  as  always,  yours  most  affectionately, 

[P.S.]  Do  excuse  haste! 

Governor’s  Cottage 
Sea  Girt,  New  Jersey 
[July  12,  1912] 

My  Dear  Anna:  Many  thanks  for  your  dear  letter— which  of  course 
I  have  not  time  really  to  answer  just  yet.  You  can  hardly  imagine 
under  what  a  heavw  pressure  we  are  living  at  present;  but  in  any  case 
I  could  not  easily  tell  you  how  much  such  letters  help!  And  at  such 
a  time  of  course  letters  from  the  dear  old  friends  are  peculiarly  wel¬ 
come. 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

[P.S.]  Please  tell  your  brothers  that  we  are  deeply  appreciative  of 
both  their  support  and  their  thoughtful  kindness  in  sending  tele¬ 
grams. 

Princeton  [New  Jersey] 
Oct[ober]  21,  1912 

My  Dear  Anna,  A  prolonged  absence  from  home  in  Balt[imore], 
Phila[delphia]  and  N[ew]  Y[ork]  is  my  excuse  for  leaving  your  de¬ 
lightful  letter  so  long  unanswered.  I  returned  last  night  and  am  now 
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struggling  with  an  accumulation  of  mail  truly  appalling,  so  I  know 
you  will  pardon  my  sending  only  a  hurried  line  at  present. 

We  are  under  heavy  pressure  just  now,  even  the  girls,  so  Jessie 
too  must  stay  at  her  post  though  I  know  how  much  she  would  en¬ 
joy  running  away  and  accepting  your  invitation— for  which  she 
thanks  you  most  heartilv.  She  is  just  now  sending  off  handerchiefs 
for  me  to  “Bazaars”-more  than  fifty  must  go  this  morning.  It  seems 
they  are  auctioned,  and  bring  some  $10.00  each!  I  mention  this  now 
because  I  am  going  to  use  the  $25.00  [which  Miss  Harris’  brother, 
John  contributed  to  Wilson’s  campaign  fund]  for  that  purpose.  I 
have  been  spending  at  least  $12.00  a  week  for  them.  I  was,  1  assure 
you,  deeply  touched  by  your  brother’s  thoughtfulness  and  generosity, 
and  I  gladly  accept  not  only  for  old  times  sake  but  because  it  is  in 
effect  helping  the  campaign  for  me  to  respond  to  these  calls  from 
churches,  companies,  etc.  It  makes  us  popular. 

Goodbye  dear!  do  excuse  this  distracted  note.  I  have  been  inter¬ 
rupted  at  least  eight  times  while  trying  to  write  it— by  the  telephone, 
callers,  a  “reporter  lady’’  from  N[ew]  Y[ork],  etc.,  etc. 

As  ever,  yours  affectionately 
Ellen  A.  Wilson. 


YANKEE  LETTERS  FROM  ANDERSONX’ILLE  PRISON 
Edited  by  Spencer  B.  King,  Jr.* 

Whatever  one  might  say  about  the  treatment  of  Northern  pris¬ 
oners  under  Confederate  authorities  at  Andersonville  Prison  in 
Georgia,  one  thing  is  certain:  freedom  of  speech  was  surely  de¬ 
nied  the  Yankees,  if  a  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  six  of  their 
letters  which  tell  little  except  the  fact  that  they  were  in  prison 
and  in  good  or  poor  health,  as  the  case  might  be.  Obviously  the  let¬ 
ters  were  censored.  Even  though  they  revealed  nothing  of  con¬ 
sequence,  apparently  they  were  never  delivered,  because  they 
came  into  the  possession  of  Louis  Manigault,  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  Manigault  wrote  a  note  on  the  margin  of  his  Letter 
Book  which  contains  these  letters  in  which  he  said  they  were 
given  to  him  by  “a  paroled  Yankee  at  Andersonville.”^ 

•Head  of  History  Department,  Mercer  University. 

1.  The  letters  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Manigault’s  great  grand 
daughter,  Mrs.  Alan  B.  Northington  of  Macon.  See  The  Georgia  Historical 
Quarterly,  XXXVIII,  1  (March,  1954),  82-84. 
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An  examination  of  the  roster  at  Andersonville  National  Ceme¬ 
tery  and  reports  from  Adjutants  General  offices,  both  state  and 
national,  shows  two  of  the  six  prisoners  died  in  Andersonville 
Prison,  one  died  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina  soon  after  leaving 
Andersonville,  and  the  other  three  were  mustered  out  after  the 
war  had  ended.  Over  12,000  prisoners  died  at  Andersonville,  and 
1,040  of  their  graves  are  unidentified. 

The  letters  are  arranged  here  in  chronological  order,  with  one 
undated  letter  being  placed  last.  On  most  of  the  envelopes  is  the 
phrase,  “Prisoner  of  War  Letter  by  Flag  of  Truce.” 

W'illiam  W'illson  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  enrolled  as  a 
private  in  Company  K,  36th  Regiment,  Infantry  (7th  Reserves), 
on  June  4,  1861  at  25  years  of  age.  His  occupation  was  that  of  a 
moulder.  He  was  reported  missing  at  the  Battle  of  the  W’ilderness 
on  May  5,  1864.  He  died  of  dysentery  at  Andersonville  Prison 
on  August  1 2th  of  that  year,  and  was  buried  in  Grave  No.  5458. 
His  letter  was  addressed  to  a  Mr.  Arney,  in  Carlisle  (Cumberland 
county),  Pennsylvania. 

June  the  8th  1864 

1  take  mv'  pen  in  hand  To  write  you  a  few  lines  hoping  To  find  you 
all  in  good  helth, ,  A[n]d  as  for  mv’  part  i  have  verv  poor  helth, ,  i  am 
a  presner  With  the  Confederates,,  the[v]  took  .Me  the  Second  days 
fight  near  Spotsvillvania  [r/V]  Court  House,,  let  Me  know  how  the[y] 
are  getting  a  long  About  Carlisle, ,  i  cant  rite  Much  as  i  am  hardly 
able  to  hold  mv  pen, ,  no  more  At  present  but  remains  yours  Wil¬ 
liam  Wilson.  excuse  me  for  Sending  use  this  dirtv  piece  of  paper 
for  i  got  no  otherf.]  When  you  write  direct  youre  l[e]tter  to  Camp 
Sumter  Andirsonville,  georgia, ,  put  down  the  regiment  Company  and 
Coare  On  the  back  of  your  letter  reg  143th  Com,,  K, ,  div  3th  first 
amiv  Coare [.]  Sow  now  i  am  a  presner  And  donont  know  when  I 
will  Be  releast,,  now  [r/V]  more  at  present  [.] 

Sylvester  Ferry  enlisted  at  the  age  of  19  at  New  York  City  on 
July  30,  1862.  He  was  mustered  in  as  a  private  in  Company  H, 
5th  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry,  on  July  30,  1862.  He  was 
transferred  to  Company  I,  146th  New  York  V^olunteer  Infantry, 
on  May  4,  1863,  and  was  promoted  to  corporal  on  the  same  day. 
He  was  captured  in  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness  on  May  5,  1864; 
was  paroled  on  December  i6th  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  and 
mustered  out  June  21,  1865  at  Annapolis,  Maryland.  His  letter 
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is  addressed  to  Mr.  Eli  Ferry,  123rd  Street,  between  3rd  and  4th 
Avenues,  Harlem,  New  York. 

Camp  Sumter  Andersonville 
June  9th  1864.  Ga 


Dear  Parents 

I  write  these  few  lines  to  let  vou  know  that  I  am  well  and  in  good 
spirits  I  hope  this  will  find  you  enjoying  the  same.  We  look  for 
and  [5/Vr]  exchange  in  July  or  August  as  soon  as  this  Campaign  ends 
Write  soon  and  nothing  but  family  matters  and  no  longer  than  I  have 
written,  leave  the  envelope  open  so  to  be  Inspected  by  the  Confederate 
authorities  before  entering  the  lines. 

Sylvester  Ferry 

Co.  P.  146th  Regt.  N.  Y.  V’^ols 
Andersonville  Ga 

William  C.  .McCluskey  of  Indiana  county,  Pennsylvania  was 
23  years  old  when  he  enrolled  as  a  private  in  Company  G,  103rd 
Regiment,  Infantry  in  his  home  county  on  December  i,  1861. 
A  teacher  by  profession,  he  was  mustered  in  at  Camp  Orr,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  on  January  10,  1862,  and  re-enlisted  at  Plymouth,  North 
Carolina  on  January  i,  1864.  He  was  captured  at  Plymouth  on 
April  20th.  Private  McCluskey  died  in  Charleston,  South  Caro¬ 
lina  on  September  16,  1864.  His  letter  is  addressed  to  Mrs.  Jane 
McClusky,  Horne  (Indiana  county),  Pennsylvania. 

Prisoners  Camp  Andersonville  Ga 
June  9th  1864 

Dear  friends  I  once  more  seat  myself  to  write  you  a  few  lines  to  let 
vou  know  that  I  am  well  and  I  hope  this  will  find  you  the  same  1 
have  had  good  health  ever  since  I  was  captured  I  cant  tell  you  any 
thing  about  when  I  will  get  out  of  this  place  but  I  hope  it  wont  be 
long  for  I  dont  like  to  be  kept  so  close  to  one  place  [.]  if  you  get  this 
vou  m[a]v  do  as  you  think  proper  about  answering  it  [.]  I  might  get 
it  and  1  might  not  f.]  if  you  see  any  of  the  Bells  tell  them  that  Clark 
is  well  [.]  he  is  in  the  same  mess  with  me  [.]  well  I  cant  think  of 
anything  more  at  present  dont  give  your  selves  an[v]  uneasiness  on 
mv  account  [line  removed]  safe  if  you  write  your  letter  to 

Wm.  C.  McCluskey 
Co.  G.  103rd  Pa  Vols 
Prisoners  Camp 
andersonville 
Ga 

John  Avery,  bom  at  Leyden,  New  York,  enlisted  at  Boon- 
ville,  in  the  same  state,  on  August  30,  1862  at  the  age  of  27.  He 
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was  mustered  in  as  a  private  in  Company  D,  146th  New  York 
Volunteer  Infantry  on  October  loth.  He  was  captured  in  battle 
on  June  2,  1864  at  Bethesda  Church,  Virginia.  Some  time  after 
the  date  of  the  letter  below  he  was  paroled,  then  mustered  out 
on  June  24,  1865  at  New  York  City.  His  letter  is  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Eliza  M.  Avery,  Boonville  (Oneida  county).  New  York. 

Camp  Sumter  Ga 
Sundav  July  24th  1864 

Mv  Dear  Wife  I  again  will  write  you  a  few  lines  that  vou  may  know 
that  I  am  in  tiptop  health  and  1  hope  and  pray  that  this  may  find  you 
all  enjoying  the  same  grate  blessing  of  God  [.]  My  health  is  first 
rate  and  I  get  along  good  1  hope  and  pray  that  we  may  soon  meet 
again  I  wrote  vou  while  I  was  in  Richmond  and  this  makes  3  from 
here  and  I  hope  that  you  have  got  them  [.]  direct  to  me  as  on  the  end 
of  the  envelope  onlv'  after  Ga  put  on  Detachment  62-2  I  hope  I  can 
soon  hear  from  you  but  vou  must  keep  up  good  courage  untill  we 
meet  again  for  I  think  that  the  time  will  come  Dearest  one  [.]  what 
a  blessing  it  is  to  have  good  health  so  far  from  home  which  I  feel  to 
thank  the  Lord  for  f.]  give  mv  love  to  all  and  except  for  a  kiss  [accept 
a  kiss?  ]  for  your  self  and  Genctt  prav  for  me  that  I  mav  allways  feel 
thankful  that  it  is  as  well  with  me  as  it  is  from  vour  loving  Husband 
untill  Death  [.] 

John  A  very 

John  C.  Collier,  a  private  in  Company  B,  6th  Cavalry  Regi¬ 
ment,  Illinois  Volunteers,  died  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Anderson- 
ville  on  August  27,  1864.  He  died  of  diarrhea,  and  lies  buried 
in  Grave  No.  6971  in  Andersonville  National  Cemetery.  His 
letter  is  addressed  to  L.  M.  Collier,  Florence  Station  (McCracken 
county),  Kentucky. 

Camp  Sumter 

Andarsonvill  prison 
Georg\’ 

July  the  25th  1864 

Deer  companion  and  friend  i  once  more  imbrace  the  opertunity 
of  writing  you  a  few  lines  to  infonn  v’ou  that  i  am  Well  at  this  time 
and  i  hope  that  When  thesfe]  few  lines  come  to  hand  they  may  find 
you  all  well  and  doing  Well  [.]  Margrct  I  have  nothing  new  to  write 
to  you  at  this  time  ondlev  i  want  to  See  you  all  very  bad  and  be  with 
you  but  i  can  not  tell  when  i  will  be  With  you  but  i  hope  it  Will  not 
be  long  now  i  want  you  to  write  to  me  when  you  git  this  letter  and 
let  me  no  how  you  are  all  gitting  a  long  and  when  you  write  Direct 
your  letters  to  Camp  Sumter  prison  andarSonvill  Georgv^  [.]  i  want 
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you  to  be  Sheurc  to  write  to  me  for  i  have  a  bad  chance  to  write  i 
wold  have  rot  f^/c]  before  now  but  i  thought  that  i  wold  not  rite 
tell  i  got  out  of  prison  i  will  Say  that  i  am  in  longer  than  i  thought 
i  wold  be  and  So  i  will  write  now'  [.]  all  of  the  company  that  was 
captured  With  me  are  all  here  vet  but  fount  lay  he  got  away  in 
alabamv'  [.]  Robert  Palark  is  here  [.]  was  captured  three  month [s] 
after  i  was  and  has  bin  Sick  but  has  got  well  now  .  ,  .  i  want  you  to 
write  and  not  fail  fofr]  i  want  to  here  from  you  very  bad  Now'  i 
w  ill  have  to  bring  mv’  Short  letter  to  a  Close  i  will  Say  to  you  write 
to  me  from  J.  j.  Colier  To 

L.  M.  Colier 

John  A.  Nans,  born  in  Dauphin  county,  Pennsylvania,  was 
enrolled  on  August  7,  1863  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana  at  the  age  of 
18  years.  The  record  shows  his  occupation  to  have  been  that  of 
a  carpenter.  He  was  mustered  into  service  on  August  8,  1863 
at  Indianapolis,  as  a  private,  in  Company  B,  loist  Regiment, 
Indiana  Infantry.  He  was  honorably  discharged  on  June  6,  1865 
at  Indianapolis.  His  letter  was  written  to  George  and  Ellen  Naus, 
Murray  (Wells  county),  Indiana. 

Camp  Sumter  andersonville,  Ga.  Dear  father  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  i  seat  myself  down  to  right  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you  no  that 
I  am  still  alive  and  well  and  hope  that  these  few'  lines  may  find  you 
all  well  [.]  I  have  rote  you  6  or  7  letter [s]  and  have  not  yet  received 
any  answer  so  I  have  not  much  importance  to  wright  at  this  time  [.] 
tell  Mr.  Miller  that  Wm.  Miller  is  well  also  harve.hart.  is  a  prisoner 
and  is  w  ith  us  and  he  is  well.  Sanford.  Werden.  is  here  as  a  prisoner  in 
[word  or  words  removed]  I  must  come  to  a  close  so  no  more  at  pres¬ 
ent  but  right  soon  [.] 

Camp  Sumter  Andersonville.  Ga 

J.  A.  Naus 

harve  hart  he  cant  rite  Father  tell  rens  hart  to  right  to  harve  hart  his 
Wife  and  tell  her  w'hare  he  is  and  then  She  will  rest  better  [.] 
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GENEALOGICAL  QUERIES 

Mrs.  Eugene  A.  Stanley,  135  East  50th  St.,  Savannah,  wants  infor¬ 
mation  about  Joseph  English  and  his  wife,  Amv.  Joseph  died  in  Tatt¬ 
nall  Countv',  Georgia,  ca.  1812.  His  wife  remarried  his  brother  Cor¬ 
nelius  English.  Who  were  Amy’s  parents? 

.Mr.  James  L.  Pierce,  Albany  Theatre  Building,  Albany,  Georgia, 
wants  names  of  parents  of  Thomas  W.  Pierce  and  his  wife,  Mary. 
He  was  born  about  1804  and  was  in  Stewart  County,  Georgia,  in 
1840.  He  was  probably  a  native  of  Jefferson  County. 

Mrs.  Allen  W.  Rice,  124  W.  nth  St.,  Apt.  3,  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
is  tr\’ing  to  find  the  parents  and  birth  record  of  Isaac  Collins  who  w’as 
bom  in  Georgia  and  served  in  the  war  of  1812  with  the  Morgan 
County  militia. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Butler,  4217  Kenyon  Ave.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  wants 
names  of  parents  of  Joseph  Cates.  He  was  born  in  North  Carolina  in 
1803  or  1806  and  was  married  to  Eliza  Hamoch  in  1829  in  NewTon 
County,  Georgia.  Land  lottery  records  show  that  a  Joseph  Cates  and 
others  of  that  surname  were  in  Newton  County,  1827-1830.  Any  in¬ 
formation  would  be  appreciated. 

Mrs.  James  P.  Haritos,  Box  10,  Mission,  Texas,  would  like  any  in¬ 
formation  on  Joel  Gammon  and  his  wife,  Nancy  Bayne.  He  was  bom 
in  Virginia  in  1791,  w'as  married  Februar)’^  3,  1820  in  Jones  County, 
Georgia,  and  died  September  2,  1847. 
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Chronicler  of  the  Cavaliers:  A  Life  of  the  Virginia  Novelist  Dr. 
William  A.  Caruthers.  By  Curtis  Carroll  Davis.  (Richmond:  The 
Dietz  Press,  Inc.,  1953.  Pp.  xxii,  572.  Illustrations.  $5.00). 

This  biography  began  as  a  Duke  University  dissertation.  For  Dr. 
Davis,  however,  the  fulfillment  of  the  academic  requirement  was  only 
a  preliminary  to  far  more  intensive  research— some  of  it  done  when 
the  author,  then  in  the  army,  was  stationed  at  Savannah  during  part 
of  World  War  II.  The  research  has  been  excellently  done,  and  it  is 
presented  cleanly  and  clearly.  All  the  facts  that  Davis  has  turned 
up  are  given  here:  “the  present  biographer  has  attempted  to  interpret 
upon  as  broad  a  basis  of  fact  as  was  possible.  Years  ago  such  facts 
about  Caruthers,  and  about  most  of  his  kith  and  kin,  scurried  off  to 
burrow  themselves  so  deeplv  underground  that  they  have  resisted, 
very  stoutly  indeed,  the  efforts  of  research  to  smoke  them  out  into 
the  light  of  day.  Once  cornered,  they  have  accordingly  been  docu¬ 
mented  with  more  than  ordinary  fullness.  Of  the  manuscript  sources, 
everv'  scrap  thus  discovered  has  been  utilized,  and  nearly  every  scrap 
has  been  utilized  in  its  entirety”  (p.  ix).  Dr.  Davis  has  made  handsome 
amends  for  our  earlier  ignorance. 

Caruthers  has  never  deserved  such  neglect.  He  wrote  three  novels, 
all  of  them  historically'  important:  The  Kentuckian  in  Neve  York 
(1834),  The  Cavaliers  of  Virgi?iia  (1835),  and  The  Knights  of  the 
Horse-Shoe  (1845;  serialized  in  the  Magnolia,  then  published  in  Savan¬ 
nah,  Jan.-Oct.  1841).  Of  these,  the  first  and  third  are  good,  readable 
works,  yet  only  The  Knights  has  been  re-published  in  this  century, 
and  then  in  an  abridged  version.  But  The  Kentuckian  especially  has 
many  wise,  shrewd,  yet  genial  observations  on  American  life  in  the 
1830’s,  in  New  York,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  the  Carolinas.  Caruthers 
knew  and  used  both  urbane  wit  and  the  exaggerated  humor  of  the 
frontier;  he  writes  discerningly  of  sectional  differences,  of  slavery, 
and  of  social  customs.  His  two  historical  romances  were  among  the 
first  to  glorify  and  in  some  degree  to  humanize  our  past.  Todays  these 
books  are  available  only"  in  the  rare  book  rooms  of  a  few  libraries. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Davis’s  discussion  of  them  will  arouse  enough 
interest  to  bring  about  their  reprinting. 

Caruthers’  connections  with  Georgia,  here  presented  in  full  and 
careful  detail,  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  readers  of  this  magazine. 
While  a  medical  student  in  Philadelphia  he  met  Louisa  Catherine 
Gibson  of  Savannah,  and  in  July,  1823,  he  went  there  to  marry  her. 
After  practicing  medicine  in  Virginia  and  in  New  York  City  (where 
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during  a  cholera  plague  he  performed  heroic  and  mainly  unremunerat¬ 
ed  work),  he  moved  with  his  family  in  1837  to  take  up  permanent 
residence  in  Savannah.  There  in  1839  Caruthers  became  a  charter 
member  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  later  delivering  before 
it  a  lecture  on  American  history  and  progress;  became  a  member 
of  the  Georgia  Medical  Society  of  Savannah;  delivered  a  lecture  on 
the  evils  of  drunkenness  before  the  Savannah  Temperance  Society; 
and  served  two  terms  as  alderman.  In  1846  he  died  of  tuberculosis,  in 
Marietta,  Georgia;  the  location  of  his  grave  is  unknown  today. 

Edd  Winfield  Parks 

University  of  Georgia 

The  County  Court  in  North  Carolina  before  ij^o.  By  Paul  M. 
McCain.  (Durham:  Duke  University  Press,  1954.  Pp.  viii,  163.  $2.50). 

By  the  charter  granted  to  them  in  1663,  the  Eight  Lord  Proprietors 
of  Carolina  were  endowed  with  broad  governmental  powers.  The 
Fundamental  Constitutions  which  they  agreed  upon  for  the  colony 
in  1669  provided  for  a  local  court  in  each  precinct.  Many  provisions 
of  these  Constitutions  were  never  put  into  operation,  but  precinct 
courts  were  established  at  an  early  period.  The  earliest  extant  precinct 
court  records  date  from  1679.  Originally  there  were  four  precincts  in 
Albemarle  county.  By  1729,  the  year  in  which  North  Carolina  became 
a  royal  province,  the  number  of  precincts  in  Albemarle  had  increased 
to  six,  and  a  new  county,  Bath,  created  in  1696,  had  five  precincts. 

As  the  years  passed,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  precinct  courts  was 
changed  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  Fundamental  Constitutions. 
The  colonial  Assembly  extended  to  them  not  only  judicial  powers, 
but  also  administrative  powers  as  the  appointment  of  local  officers 
and  the  supervision  of  local  roads.  The  fact  that  the  justices  of  the 
peace  who  held  the  courts  w'ere  themselves  influential  members  of 
the  assembly  no  doubt  had  its  influence  in  expanding  the  sphere  of 
authority  of  the  precinct  courts. 

In  1739  Albemarle  and  Bath  counties  were  abolished  and  the  former 
precincts  designated  as  counties.  The  former  precinct  courts  now  be¬ 
came  county  courts,  with  enlarged  powers.  For  the  first  time  each 
court  now  had  a  prosecuting  attorney.  Among  their  new  administra¬ 
tive  powers  was  that  of  levying  taxes.  Within  the  next  decade  the 
organization  and  authority  of  the  county  court  reached  the  stage 
of  development  it  was  to  retain  during  the  remainder  of  the  colonial 
period.  The  best  way  to  describe  this  court  to  students  of  Georgia 
history  is  to  point  out  the  close  parallel  between  it  and  the  Inferior 
Courts  in  Georgia  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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Dr.  McCain’s  scholarly  study  begins  with  the  evolution  of  the 
county  court  in  North  Carolina  sketched  above.  In  well  developed 
chapters  he  then  gives  an  analytical  account  of  the  organization  of 
the  court,  its  jurisdiction  (in  civil  and  criminal  actions,  probate  pro¬ 
ceedings,  supervision  of  orphans,  and  the  regulation  of  servitude), 
and  its  administrative  powers  over  public  buildings,  roads,  county 
finance,  and  business.  On  each  of  these  topics  the  author  presents 
an  informative  study. 

Since  the  county  court  was  in  fact  the  chief  agency  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment  in  colonial  North  Carolina,  Dr.  McCain’s  study  is  much 
broader  in  scope  than  ',he  title  suggests.  It  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  legal  and  political  history  of  the  colonial  period. 

Albert  B.  Save 
University  of  Georgia 

A  Century  of  Georgia  Agriculture,  18^0- 19^0.  By  Willard  Range. 
(Athens;  University  of  Georgia  Press,  1954.  Pp.  xii.  Maps,  charts. 
$5.00). 

Few  institutions  have  been  as  important  to  the  history  of  Georgia 
as  its  agriculture.  Yet  curiously  enough,  no  one  has  written  a  full- 
scale  history  of  the  state’s  agrarian  developments,  although  numerous 
studies  have  offered  brief  glimpes  of  farming  in  Georgia  from  Indian 
times  to  the  present.  Now,  in  A  Century  of  Agriculttrre,  1890-19^0, 
Willard  Range  of  the  University  of  Georgia  offers  a  lengthy  his¬ 
torical  span  of  perhaps  the  most  important  era  in  the  state’s  agri¬ 
cultural  development. 

The  first  fifteen  years  of  this  agricultural  centurv'  saw  “The  End 
of  the  Golden  Age.”  Georgians  in  the  1850’s  blindly  grovelled  at  the 
throne  of  King  Cotton  with  feverish  singleness  of  agricultural  pur¬ 
pose.  Ignoring  the  pleas  of  a  few  reformers,  the  majority  of  Georgia’s 
ante-bellum  farmers  and  planters  consistently  depended  on  cotton 
as  a  source  of  cash  for  imported  food,  feed,  and  supplies.  This  attach¬ 
ment  for  cotton  continued  during  the  Civil  War.  But  in  1862  war¬ 
time  necessity  brought  a  new  dependence  on  food  crops.  As  the 
crisis  deepened,  inflation,  crop  speculation,  impressment,  Sherman, 
and  labor  disorganization  became  giant  problems  for  farmers.  Their 
lands  underwent  80%  devaluation;  and  crop  production  dwindled 
sharply. 

Professor  Range  has  aptly  termed  the  second  period  of  his  century 
“The  Long  Depression,  1865  to  1900.”  Attempts  to  substitute  wage 
labor  for  slavery  were  futile.  The  tenant  developied  instead,  and  w’ith 
it  incompetent  management  and  poor  production.  While  cotton  re- 
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gained  its  unstable  throne,  a  vigorous  campaign  for  scientific  agri¬ 
culture  succeeded  only  in  laving  a  foundation  for  twentieth  century 
gains.  Finally,  the  farmers’  political  campaigns  and  the  work  of 
Granges,  Alliances,  and  Populists  brought  little  immediate  headway 
against  trust-controlled  prices,  high  freight  rates,  insufficient  currency, 
protective  tariff,  and  speculations  in  cotton  futures. 

“The  Revolutionary"  New  Century,  1900  to  1950,’’  was  a  tremendous 
period  in  Georgia’s  agricultural  development  for  it  brought  realiza¬ 
tion  of  many  previously  rejected  campaigns.  Cotton  lost  its  monopoly 
but  remained  the  state’s  first-ranking  cash  income  producer.  Diversifi¬ 
cation  became  a  reality",  and  by  1947  the  state  could  boast  of  twelve 
major  sources  of  cash  farm  income,  each  contributing  more  than 
Sio,ooo,(xx).  The  state  agricultural  college  at  Athens  became  a  vigorous 
educational  establishment  yvith  far-flung  research  and  extension  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  transformation  in  agricultural  credit  provided  an  addi¬ 
tional  boost  for  Georgia  farmers.  Especially  helpful  were  the  New 
Deal’s  mortgage  and  production  credit  programs. 

By  1950  Georgia’s  agricultural  outlook  yvas  still  clouded.  Low  land 
productivity,  population  pressures,  high  tenancy  rates,  and  below- 
average  per  capita  cash  income  darkened  the  picture.  On  the  brighter 
side,  however,  were  the  recent  improvements  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  coupled  yvith  an  ever-groyving  urbanization  and  industrialization 
on  which  agriculture  could  prosper. 

Within  its  limits  this  book  yvill  prove  to  be  a  useful  yvork.  Georgians 
in  general  yvill  profit  much  from  its  reading,  yvhile  students  of  agri¬ 
culture,  neyvspaper  editors,  government  officials,  and  economists  yvill 
find  it  particularly  helpful.  But  it  has  not  been  written  for  the  his¬ 
torian.  True,  some  sections  arc  of  considerable  technical  help  for 
teachers  and  writers.  Yet  for  the  average  student  of  Southern  history’ 
a  disturbing  imbalance  exists.  P'or  example,  the  opening  chapter,  yvhile 
admittedly  covering  old  ground,  seems  to  rely  too  heavily  on  lesser 
yvorks  for  its  survey"  of  ante-bellum  Georgia  farming.  One  yvould 
prefer  a  greater  utilization  of  Phillips’  Life  and  Labor  in  the  Old 
South,  Gray’s  History  of  Agriculture  in  the  Southern  United  States 
to  /^5o— and,  surely  available— J.  C.  Bonner’s  unpublished  manuscript 
on  ante-bellum  Georgia  agriculture.  Again,  in  Range’s  treatment  of 
post-Civil  War  developments,  the  topic  of  structural  changes  in  the 
aEjricultural  establishment  is  disappointingly  small  (2  pages). 

But  these  are,  perhaps,  technical  objections.  Mr.  Range  certainly 
deserves  praise  for  bringing  together  most  of  the  elements  of  a  long- 
needed  stor)".  The  account  of  cotton,  peanuts,  tobacco,  and  livestock— 
and  their  producers— is  not  merely  cut,  dried,  and  created  for  readers 
and  reference  shelves.  It  is  interesting  and  informative.  In  some  sec- 
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tions  it  sparkles.  Particularly  notable  is  the  material  on  Georgia’s 
largely  unsung  pioneers  of  scientific  agriculture  and  diversification, 

Henry  T,  Malone 
Atla7ita  Division 
University  of  Georgia 

Southern  Historical  Society  Papers.  Whole  Number  L.  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  First  Confederate  Congress,  Fourth  Session.  7  December 
1863-18  February  1864.  Edited  by  Frank  E.  V’^andiver.  (Richmond: 
The  \’irginia  Historical  Society,  1953.  Pp.  viii,  463). 

It  IS  welcomed  news  that  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Confederate  Congresses  is  to  be  continued  until  they  are  completed. 
Some  years  ago  they  were  begun  bv'  the  Southern  Historical  Society 
but  none  was  published  recently  until  now.  In  the  meantime  the 
moving  spirit  in  that  Societ\%  Douglas  S.  Freeman,  died  and  only 
one  member  was  left,  J.  Ambler  Johnston.  Mr.  Johnston  has  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  \'irginia  Historical  Society  the  assets  of  the  old  Society, 
including  the  manuscript  copy  of  the  remainder  of  the  Congressional 
proceedings.  This  laudable  project  will  be  completed  in  two  more 
volumes. 

These  proceedings  were  not  official.  Though  the  Confederate  Con¬ 
gress  talked  much  about  publishing  its  proceedings  in  the  same  fashion 
as  the  United  States  Congress  was  then  doing  its  own  in  its  Globe, 
and  as  it  does  today  in  its  Record,  the  Confederate  body  never  took 
the  step.  Of  course  its  journal  was  officially  kept  and  in  1904-1905 
the  United  States  Government  published  it  as  a  government  document 
in  seven  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Journal  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  1861-1863.  No  official  proceedings 
were  kept,  and  those  here  published  are  the  reports  of  the  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Richmond  Examhier.  In  a  few  instances,  where  no  copy 
of  the  Examiner  could  be  found,  the  proceedings  as  given  in  another 
Richmond  newspaper  were  copied. 

The  proceedings  give  a  much  fuller  account  of  what  took  place 
in  the  Congress  than  the  journal  affords.  The  investigator  should 
use  both,  and  still  he  will  long  for  things  that  were  said  and  done 
and  not  recorded  in  either.  There  is  no  record  anywhere  of  the  full 
debates,  though  the  proceedings  do  give  excerpts  and  summaries  of 
many  of  the  speeches. 

The  present  editor  has  confined  his  labors  entirely  to  writing  a  fore¬ 
word,  and  this  is  probably  wise,  as  any  attempt  to  identify  the  various 
persons  and  events  mentioned  in  the  Proceedings  would  lead  to  bounds 
that  no  two  people  would  likely  agree  on  setting.  This  procedure 
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also  conforms  to  the  previous  volumes,  where  there  was  no  editing 
of  the  text. 

The  Protestant  Crusade^  1800-1860.  A  Study  of  the  Origins  of 
American  Nativism.  By  Ray  Allen  Billington.  (New  York:  Rhinehart 
&  Company,  Inc.,  1952.  Pp.  xiv,  514.  Illustrations,  maps.  $5.00). 

The  fact  that  this  book  was  first  published  in  1938  and  is  now  re¬ 
printed,  affords  proof  of  its  permanent  value.  Professor  Billington 
here  gives  the  story  of  the  rise  of  American  nativism,  which,  of 
course,  was  directed  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  carries  his 
narrative  to  i860,  when  the  movement  died  down  in  the  hurricane 
of  greater  issues  which  were  sweeping  the  country  into  civil  war. 
It  is  interesting  that  the  last  campaign  of  nativism,  now’  transformed 
into  the  American  or  Know-Nothing  Party,  completely  abandoned 
the  issue  which  had  brought  it  forth,  since  in  i860  as  a  party  of 
compromise  its  main  purpose  was  to  save  the  Union. 

Professor  Billington  tells  with  great  clarity  and  absorbing  interest 
the  story  of  the  sixty  years  of  conflict  between  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  gladiators.  The  Protestants  started  the  fight  as  they  saw’  a 
flood  of  immigrants,  mostly  Catholics,  threatening  to  take  over  the 
countr\’— people  who  seemed  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  native 
Americans  and  who  practiced  a  religion  w  hich  set  up  its  high-walled 
buildings  called  convents  where  innocent  girls  were  beguiled  into 
its  secret  confines,  never  to  be  heard  of  thereafter.  Convents  were 
burned  and  riots  were  widely  promoted  throughout  the  land,  as  the 
Catholics  by  the  early  1850s  took  up  the  fight  and  unwisely  pushed 
it  with  the  announced  intention  of  converting  all  Pagan  and  Protestant 
countries  to  the  “true  religion.”  Now’  the  nativist  movement  went 
into  the  Know-Nothing  Party,  which  thrived  for  a  time  but  ended 
in  i860. 

This  work  is  scholarly  throughout,  is  based  on  a  great  mass  of 
sources,  and  is  written  in  a  most  readable  style. 

Guide  to  the  Afatiuscript  Collections  in  the  William  L.  Clements 
Library.  Compiled  by  William  S.  Ewing,  Curator  of  Manuscripts. 
(Second  edition.  Ann  Arbor,  iMich.;  Clements  Library,  1953.  Pp.  x, 
548.  Photolithoprinted.  $4.00). 

This  w  ork  is  an  extremely  handy  guide  to  the  vast  holdings  of  the 
William  L.  Clements  Library  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  and  when 
used  in  connection  with  the  first  edition,  compiled  by  Howard  H. 
Peckham  and  published  in  1942,  this  guide  is  even  more  useful. 
There  are  304  collections  in  this  Library,  varying  from  one  item 
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to  200,000.  Each  collection  is  listed  with  all  of  the  writers  of  letters 
or  authors  or  signers  of  documents  in  that  collection,  given  alpha¬ 
betically,  together  with  a  slight  indication  of  what  the  collection  is 
largely  concerned  with.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  all  of  these  names 
are  gathered  together  in  an  index. 

This  collection  was  begun  by  William  L.  Clements  largely  to  bring 
together  documents  giving  the  English  point  of  view  in  the  American 
Revolution,  but  as  time  went  on  there  have  been  added  many  col¬ 
lections  which  haye  not  the  slightest  relationship  to  this  original  pur¬ 
pose,  as  such  collections  which  relate  to  Mexico  and  to  other  Latin 
American  countries  or  the  collection  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  letters 
or  the  Russell  A.  Alger  letters.  The  Clements  Library  is  probably 
best  known  for  possessing  the  papers  of  Admiral  George  Clinton, 
Lieutenant  General  Thomas  Gage,  Lieutenant  General  Sir  Henry’  Clin¬ 
ton,  and  of  Lord  George  Germain. 

But  not  far  behind  in  interest  and  in  extent  are  the  Nathanael 
Greene  papers,  occupying  27  feet  of  shelf  space.  Other  papers  re¬ 
lating  to  Georgia  are  200  Robert  Toombs  items  (the  famous  Georgian 
and  his  Virginia  father  of  the  same  name). 

The  Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Clarence  Edwin  Carter.  Volume  XIX.  The  Territory  of  Arkansas, 
1819-182$.  (Washington;  Government  Printing  Office,  1953.  Pp.  xiv, 
1003.  Maps.  $6.50).  V’olume  XX.  The  Territory  of  Arkansas,  182$- 
1829.  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1954.  Pp.  viii,  967. 
Maps.  $4.25). 

In  these  volumes  as  in  previous  ones  of  the  Territorial  Papers,  high 
editorial  standards  as  well  as  sound  tests  for  the  selection  of  docu¬ 
ments  are  maintained.  Names  and  events  that  need  clarification  re¬ 
ceive  attention  in  footnotes,  and  the  cross-references  make  it  easv’ 
to  follow  the  historv’  of  events.  Also  the  ample  index  is  a  constant 
aid  to  the  casual  user  of  these  volumes. 

As  in  all  the  territorial  papers  of  the  United  States,  the  subjects 
that  loom  largest  are  land,  Indians,  new’  settlers,  militia,  the  defense 
of  the  territory’,  governmental  administration,  and  appointments  to 
office.  In  these  Arkansas  papers  the  Indians  are  of  special  importance, 
as  many  of  the  eastern  tribes,  especially  from  Georgia,  were  being 
moved  into  this  territorv’.  A  name  once  associated  with  Georgia  con¬ 
stantly  recurs  in  these  papers— Josiah  Meigs.  Meigs,  formerly  president 
of  the  University  of  Georgia,  became  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  and  in  this  capacity  for  many  years  was  intimately  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  Western  settlers. 
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The  territorial  papers  for  Arkansas  have  through  rigid  standards 
of  selection  been  reduced  to  three  volumes,  two  of  which  have  already 
appeared,  as  indicated  above. 

The  Rise  of  Methodism-.  A  Source  Book.  By  Richard  M.  Cameron. 
(New  York:  Philosophical  Library',  1954.  Pp.  xviii,  397.  $4.75). 

A  source  book  suggests  what  is  forbidding  to  the  general  reader, 
documents.  This  is  that  kind  of  a  book,  but  it  is  anything  but  for¬ 
bidding;  for  through  its  pages  are  recorded  the  pulse  beats  of  the 
great  leaders  and  founders  of  the  Methodist  Church,  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,  George  Whitefield,  and  others.  But  for  the  most  pan  these 
documents  detailing  the  origins  of  Methodism  and  its  organization 
are  taken  from  John  Wesley’s  journal— the  best  of  the  various  editions, 
Nehemiah  Carnock’s.  The  scheme  is  largely  cronological  and  bio¬ 
graphical;  so,  it  makes  for  interest  and  easy  understanding. 

For  those  who  would  like  to  have  a  truly  great  love  story  with  all 
the  yearnings  and  burnings  within  the  heart  of  one  of  the  actors,  none 
greater  in  laying  bare  human  emotions  can  be  found  than  the  one 
John  Wesley  records  in  his  journal.  It  was  in  Georgia  and  the  lady 
was  Sophia  Hopkey.  Wesley  did  not  marry  her  but  the  editor  of 
this  book  thinks  it  might  have  been  better  had  Wesley  married  Sophia 
than  the  lady  he  did  marry.  Dr.  Cameron,  the  editor,  has  shown  ex¬ 
cellent  scholarship  in  the  selections  of  the  documents  he  made  and  in 
the  critical  notes  he  used. 


Tobacco  Dictionary.  Edited  by  Raymond  Jahn.  (New  York: 
Philosophical  Library,  1954.  Pp-  xviii,  199.  $5.00). 

From  “A-shaped  bed”  to  “Zorw/Zo”  this  book  is  filled  with  tobacco 
terms  and  their  definitions  including  John  Quincy  Adams,  Bird’s-eye, 
Burley,  Julian  Shakespeare  Carr,  Camels,  James  Buchanan  Duke, 
Killikinnick,  Kite-foot,  Negrohead,  Nematode,  Oronoko,  Pee  Dee 
18 1,  Perique,  Pug,  Sack  of  Dust,  and  a  great  many  other  terms  and 
names  related  to  tobacco,  and  of  interest  to  tobacco  raisers,  tobacco 
merchants,  and  to  tobacco  smokers.  But  in  some  way,  either  by  design, 
accidence,  or  ignorance  “Tobacco  Inspection  Warehouses”  got  left 
out— and  this  term  should  be  of  particular  interest  to  Georgians  dig¬ 
ging  into  their  post-Revolutionary  history,  for  these  institutions  were 
scattered  throughout  the  upper  part  of  their  state,  put  there  to  inspect 
and  grade  tobacco  and  to  protect  Georgia’s  name  and  honesty  in  pack¬ 
ing  this  important  export  before  cotton  crowded  it  out. 

This  is  a  w'orthwhile  book,  practical,  entertaining,  and  informative. 
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